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POSSIBLE AND PRESSING EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


Lorp BrovuGHam said, “The school-master is abroad.” 
Closely following the school-master, the dangerous man is 
abroad also. The school-master does not make the dangerous 
man, but he leaves him in youth in such a condition that other 
things make him. Our average popular education is good as far 
as it goes ; but it is perilously incomplete. It leaves the individ- 
ual in such a state that the furies enter into him too often and 
make him a scourge. Go through the land after the school-mas- 
ter, and all will say that in his spirit and aims he is the most be- 
neficent man, except one or two, in the community ; yet, strange 
as it may seem, after the school-master goes the unprincipled 
man with wild theories ; and, passing them up and down among 
the unsettled and restless population, like a charmer’s wand, he 
causes not a few persons to fasten on them and become victims, 
then propagators. Not alone in Russia, Germany, France, but 
in England and America social revolutionists and destruction- 
ists find abundant recruits, ready to resort to the bomb or torch, 
blood and anarchy, to accomplish their purposes. President 
Seelye said more than three years ago, in a public address: 
“There are probably a hundred thousand in the United States 
whose animosity to all existing social institutions is hardly less 
than boundless.” 

Now the dark portents which we witness, the gathering of the 
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forces of civil cyclones, the rumblings at a distance of threaten- 
ing political earthquakes where there is no sufficient cause, the 
open advocacy of the upheaval of the foundations of society it- 
self, could not exist if the general popular mind and heart were 
poised and made steady by a rational and just regard for spir- 
itual realities. When the immortal nature is cultivated propor 
tionably and wisely, the mind intelligent, and the heart is stayed 
on things above, man is a rock, and society is a rock, and de- 
lusions invite, and furies seek to enter, in vain. 

We may see the tracks of the dangerous man, following, 
darkly, the school-master, in the increase of the percentage of 
crime. According to J. L. Pickard, there were in the prisons, 
in the United States, in 1850, one person to 3,442 of the popu- 
lation ; in 1860 one to 1,647; in 1870, one to 1,172; in 1880, 
one to 860.!_ And the increase of homicides, suicides, and colos- 
sal frauds and defaleations has been greater than that of minor 
crimes.” Nor is this inerease confined to the foreign-born or the 
illiterate. According to Dr. Fred Wines, the percentage of for- 
eign-born prisoners, in 1850, was five times as large as that of 
natives, but now it is a little less than double. Richard Vaux 
says, “ A far larger number of convicts in Pennsylvania have 
attended school than who never went to school.” * Of 415 con- 
victs sent to Charlestown state-prison, 53 per cent. were born in 
Massachusetts; and only 11 per cent. were illiterate. It is re- 
ported that of 1,500 prisoners at Joliet, a thousand were educated 
very well, and 120 are college graduates. 

But there are other symptoms of the presence of the danger- 
ous man; as, the frequency of perjury, the difficulty of convie- 
tions, the verdicts contrary to the law and the evidence, legisla- 
tive and sometimes judicial corruption, the brittleness of the 
marriage bond and easy divorce, a powerful educating press with 
no higher aim than making money, political slander and cor- 
ruption, and, above all, the power of the saloon. 

Further, we must remember we are only beginning to witness 


1 North American Review, 1885. 

2 Saml. Royce: Deterioration and Race Education. 
8 Advance, November, 1888. 

4 Royce’s Deterioration and Race Education, p. 473. 
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the effvets of our educational neglect. It takes a long time in a 
country like ours, penetrated by higher traditions and inheriting 
nobler customs, to adjust ourselves, socially and politically, to 
the logical and natural consequences of particular mistakes. 
Our whole civil constitution has to be wrenched and twisted and 
broken down and readjusted, in order to do it. 

But if we could imagine that these tendencies would go on, in 
their own line, unarrested and uncancelled by other forces in the 
civil system, dark indeed would be the future. Civilizations 
would roll and tremble under the sway of the blind Samsons 
with their hands on the pillars of state. The resisting power 
of home, property, conservatism, letters, art, culture, govern- 
ment, law, private leagues and compacts; the vaunted influence 
of railroads, telegraphs, commerce, nationality, patriotism, race, 
—all would go down together when the persons on whom they 
themselves, severally and in their combination, lean, go down. 
Humanity, trained and developed intellectually, but not morally 
and spiritually, is the wildest and most fearful force conceivable 
to be let loose on this fair earth— worse than the lightnings 
which have scarred it, than the cyclones that have swept it, than 
the volcanoes and earthquakes that have rent and burnt it, than 
the glaciers that have plowed it. 

This is one view — the view of humanity, so trained, socially 
and politically — something terrible. Over against this is an- 
other view; that is, the way in which humanity so trained 
would appear in the individual units. They would be cheap 
and pitiful — atomic, meaningless. For when materialistic phi- 
losophy has done its perfect work; when it has swept across 
man and through man and blown away from him the spiritual 
outreachings of his nature, which extend to the stars and beyond 
them into the internal depths; when it carries away also God 
and eternity as he touches them ; when the piercing and expulsive 
blast has penetrated the very substance of the soul, and carried 
away freedom and spirituality, personality and immortality — 
what a miserable, shrunken, collapsed, worthless shred of the 
once lordly carriage and quality of man is left! Stripped of God 
and Divine Providence — a Sovereign over the worlds and their 
occupants, holding them under his hand and guiding them to a 
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high end — and stripped of soul and moral law, we are a swarm 
of insects in a swirling universe, and in a swirl of knowledges 
and powers, carried about with them, jostling and being jostled, 
overturning and being overturned, — motes thrown out into a 
hurricane, going we know not whither nor how far or long, 
through the unknown infinities or nothingnesses about us, with 
no peace, or poise, or orientation, or North star possible, and 
nothing to be hoped or looked for beyond our whims and whirls. 

But these fatal results will not take place, because God is in 
the world ; because there are a great many other educational 
forces at work, besides the schools, to give trained mind its true 
poise and direction—as wise and faithful homes, Sabbath- 
schools, churches, the Christian press and literature, and the 
broadening, inspiring spirit of Christianity; because there are 
still many schools that hold to their high purpose and are doing 
excellent work in training the whole mass ; and because we may 
believe that in time the public will see the inadequacy of our 
popular education and demand a more complete and satisfactory 
system. 

We need, then, an education that comes down among the 
people and trains the whole man, bringing him, as far as may be, 
face to face with the objects that meet his essential needs. 
This is required to arrest ignoble hunger; to give counterpoise 
and upward aim under the downward drag of material and so- 
cial interests; to swing men into orbits of peace and joy; to 
make society sober, content, aspiring, and helpful, free from mad 
schemes and convulsions ; and to save individuals from going 
down altogether into abject littleness and nothingness. 

To secure this, the whole educational force of the land and 
the age should codperate. To go into an analysis of this force, 
and distribute to the different departments their respective 
tasks, is no purpose of mine. I shall consider the subject 
merely in relation to the schools. They exist for the single 
purpose of educating ; therefore it is specially proper that they 
should reconsider the high object and method of their mission. 

How, then, may our schools practically work towards an edu- 
cation that meets the needs of human nature, and brings out 
the worth and poise and self-orderings of true manhood ? 
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This question, it is proposed in this article to consider, first, 
in the light of general principles and ideas, and next in that of 
our actual civil relations and limitations. 

In discussing anew the subject of Education, I propose to 
draw broad lines. We need to look at Education occasionally, 
not as Americans, but as men,—not in the light of what is 
natural and easy under our political system and commitments, 
but in the light of that higher truth and law before which all 
constitutions and policies must bow. Political systems are not 
supreme things in this universe of ours, but come and go — 
here to-day, but if conflicting with higher principles and forces, 
gone forever to-morrow. The immanent laws in the constitu- 
tion of things in the end prevail; and if our social and educa- 
tional methods do not harmonize with them, they are fore- 
doomed. 

Having first a clear conception of the nature and necessities 
of education in itself, we may then intelligently and hopefully 
descend to the task of adapting our educational methods to our 
actual conditions. 

The first aim of education as it enters among a rude people 
is to produce a sense of want. Man naturally, or man in the 
lowest stage of savagery, has no feeling of want. He is satisfied 
with immediate gratifications. He seeks only what is on his 
own present level. Those who carry the blessings of civilization 
to him are met with the discovery that they are not desired, and 
they must pile them up on the threshold in sight, till they can 
go in and create desire. When missionaries first went to 
Southern Africa, the natives wanted nothing — no better cloth- 
ing, dwellings, or tools, no books or book-knowledge, no new 
customs, or morals, or religion. They were satisfied with what 
they had. Everything had to wait till a sense of want could 
slowly be created. 

It is one of the grand achievements of education in civilized 
lands that it has succeeded in producing a sense of want. Per- 
haps this is the most manifest and universal product. What- 
ever other effects it has produced in particular circles having 
large opportunities, this has sifted down through all ranks to 
the darkest and most sluggish. The hut of the immigrant, the 
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tenement-cellar in the city, the cabin on the frontier, as well as 
the comfortable home under the shadow of the college, is now 
inhabited by want. All eyes are looking off, all hearts aching 
for what they have not. 

The middle classes, better educated, farther advanced in the 
attainment of primary desires, are yet not less plagued with this 
unrest. Their goals are more splendid, more remote, more 
difficult, not less exacting. Their hearts, with greater sensibil- 
ity, are on what is beyond. They have come up to comfort, 
skill, the knowledge of affairs; but their hunger, if finer, is 
more ceaseless and devouring. The back-bone of the country, 
the financial basis, the right hand in war, the conservator of 
order in peace, they are individually dissatisfied with their lot, 
as a class, and pressing on with the steady flow of the Amazon 
towards the courted objects ahead. Never before was the cen- 
tral body of the people educated up to such longing, and every 
nerve and fibre put down to such strain to gratify it. 

If we pass from them to the higher classes, those having most 
means or opportunities at their command, who have gained the 
highest prizes of wealth, position, art, knowledge, or culture, 
what do we see? Contentment—rest? By no means. Their 
attainments, of whatsoever sort, have rather put them, as a 
body, on so many eminences from which they see off farther 
and with more acute passion for what they have not. A rail- 
road man who counted his wealth by millions, as a day-laborer 
does his by single dollars, when the remark was made to him, 
*“ You ought to be contented now, as you can have everything 
you want,” replied: “There was never a time when I was a 
poor man when I desired so many things I could not get as 
now.” 

Thus, those on the mountain-tops are cribbed and hedged in 
by limitations against which their larger desires, impatient, om- 
nivorous, imperious, dash and recoil. 

Such is this first product of the education of the age. The 
civilized man of the nineteenth century may be symbolized as a 
being of infinite mouth with antenne reaching out in all direc- 
tions for objects to gratify insatiable appetite, — feeling eagerly 
in the mysterious vaults around, above, beneath, and drawing 
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in; but with every supply, having acuter, fiercer hunger. This 
characteristic is stamped broadly on the age. Civilization is 
top-heavy and dizzy with want. 

Literature is suggestive here. Poets are often seers. They 
divine the deep tendencies at work under their age to bring in 
a new age; and embody these tendencies in their song. Their 
song thus becomes prophecy. What in their day was insight 
and vaticination, in the next age becomes history. It is signif- 
icant that the poets that most deeply stirred the last age, were 
poets of unrest —like Byron in Don Juan, and Goethe in 
Faust. They interpreted to the world the unvoiced feeling 
which was beginning then to move it, — thrilling it and capti- 
vating it; but the tendency has now become historical and com- 
monplace, and has lost its charm for letters. 

We are not to suppose, however, that this supreme develop- 
ment of want has been brought about by the educational force 
of schools alone. It has come as the resultant of the total edu- 
cational force scattered through the varied means and incen- 
tives of civilization ; as, the heritage from the past, influence of 
foreigners, example, the press, the pulpit, public sentiment, 
mutual excitation, commerce, trade, invention, and the rest, as 
well as schools. It is the aggregate educational influence 
sweeping with cumulative power down the ages. 

The fact cannot be denied. Is not the explanation, also, 
equally obvious ? for before educational force reached man, did 
he not slumber? was not want latent, like the germ in a grain 
of wheat buried in a mummy-case? He was content with what 
he had, and was not looking through grim prison-bars into mys- 
terious ranges abroad, for gratifications somehow of right his, 
if he only could get them. Education came, and with it want 
—and pursuit ; want— and pursuit — the two in a wild race, 
each stimulating and maddening the other. Civilization is the 
products thrown off in the race. 

Now, why is it that these two things are so related? Is this 
a necessary result of the awakening of human nature? of pro- 
gressive life here on the earth? Can there be no education but 
that in which desire outreaches supply and mocks it? This 
question, if it is to be at all thoroughly answered, will take us 
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to a consideration of the nature of man and the kind of edu- 
cation fitted to that nature. 

What, then, is the nature of man? So far as this subject is 
concerned, there need be only this obvious analysis, which, to 
free it from objection as much as possible, I will not call an 
analysis of nature, but of function: Man has a nature that acts, 
in the first place, intellect-wise on data from the sensible world, 
and, in the second place, faith-wise on conceptions and be- 
liefs of the supersensible, the spiritual —the True, the Good, 
the Beautiful, the Divine. It makes no difference, I say, so far 
as the present point is involved, whether this latter activity 
comes from a spiritual and immortal nature in the soul itself — 
a hand-print of Divine origin and quality, — or from a curious 
and inexplicable habit it has of drifting off from material and 
sublunary objects to speculations and faiths above itself. In 
either case, man has a nature for the spiritual, an aptitude for 
it, an outgoing towards a realm above the one in which he lives, 
lying over against it. 

We must recognize, then, in the complex nature of man, a 
duality of function, and a possible duality of educational need. 
I say possible educational need ; for if man has a nature that 
is inclined to go off in these supreme balloonings and quests, — 
if all history shows that he has been going off in this way 
through all the ages, throwing up speculations and beliefs into 
the mystic realms above, filling the air with superstitions and 
ghosts, peopling the whole vault about him with spectres and 
other occupants —is it not obvious that this activity needs to 
be trained and sobered to get the wildness out of it and make 
it tolerable to live with? So much we must admit, as the rea- 
sonable thing to do. 

But what is the fact with the larger part of our educational 
institutions in this particular? Formerly the two kinds of ac- 
tivity — the intellectual and the spiritual — had a place among 
the objects of the schools ; both were regarded in the joint un- 
differentiated system of education. Character was trained 
around the appropriate spiritual objects, in the estimate of the 
fathers ; and mind was trained around the appropriate intellec- 
tual objects ; and the two trainings and the two kinds of objects 
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were also mixed and interblended in our indistinguishable edu- 
cational system. But now the supernatural and spiritual 
themes of the fathers, and the character-training around them re- 
ceive less attention, and in some schools have quite been bowed 
out. All this is, in our day, largely relegated to the home, the 
Sabbath-school, the church, private societies and schools, and 
the diffused influence of public Christianity, and, in the same 
proportion, mind-training with its kindred objects has become 
specialized and located as the prime occupation of public insti- 
tutions. The fact of the gradual breaking down of the old ed- 
ucation in these schools, of the retirement of the moral and spir- 
itual factors to other retreats, and of the specialization of the 
education remaining in mind-training, is patent. Every one 
sees it; every one knows it. 

Nor is the process confined to the state institutions. It runs 
over, more or less, into many private ones. Especially those 
founded on no distinctive faith and inviting patrons from all 
classes, unwilling to disturb the higher privacies of conscience, 
and desiring to give wide range to personal freedom, have 
yielded to this tendency. Even some that have been founded 
and manned with reference to higher training have been in- 
vaded by it; and within their walls much more emphasis is now 
given to intellectual studies than to those that develop char- 
acter. 

Moreover, the very method of study which falls in with the 
popular educational current in our day — the philosophical at- 
mosphere that floats in the halls of learning, of this class, and 
decides the quality of the results —is away from any realm of 
truth above, and out to man and nature and their doings as the 
sufficient realities. 

Nor is there much in the influences which have come down 
from the world’s historical educational systems to antagonize 
the tendency to mere mind-training. If we glance at the prin- 
cipal systems of former ages before this process of differentia- 
tion began, and note the kind of contributions they have poured 
into modern life, we shall see how largely the intellectual ele- 
ment predominated in most of them. 

The ancient Hebrew educational system was an exception. 
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Its supreme end in its brightest days, as shown in the literature 
of that period, was character, and attaching the scholar to the 
things that vitalize and ennoble character. In the period of its 
decline, it passed over to pitiful intellectual finesse about those 
things. Now the system lives mainly in its records and its in- 
visible precipitations and hidings in the world-drift. The He- 
brew race lives, but it goes to school with the Gentile, the doors 
of its own higher schools having been closed for a thousand 
years. The influence of the old education, however, not only 
works, mightily but unconsciously, in the world-drift, but it fur- 
nishes stimulus and original impulse to quite a class of minds, 
but they do not illustrate the typical training. 

The Greek education of the best period, — the age of Pericles, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, and the Stoics, — however 
earnest its professed ethical spirit, did not succeed in carrying 
the masses beyond physical, intellectual, and esthetic results. 
The system of Rome was no better on the whole, though Stoi- 
cism here have some of its ripest and most admirable fruits. 

The highest educational force of the Middle Ages, issuing 
from the cloisters and the universities, while touching largely 
on questions in the supersensible realm, dealt with them in a 
frivolous, subtle way that ignored insight and the higher nature 
of man, and did not succeed in carrying any considerable num- 
ber up to high altitudes. That of the Arabians, leaping up out 
of the deepest night of European learning from Bagdad to 
Cordova, like the mysterious northern lights, strange in origin, 
brilliant in quality, was neither scholastic nor metaphysical, but 
mathematical and scientific, winning its greatest successes in 
chemistry and medicine, and hugging closely the earth. 

Looking back to the systems antedating these, — the Persian, 
the Chaldean, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, — no direct con- 
tribution from them comes down into modern training. Their 
influence, whatever it is, has come down to us through the He- 
brew, the Greek, the Roman, the Mohammedan, except the 
slight resurrection in these last days of some portions, in their 
original long lost cerements. 

In modern times, the French education has been proverbially 
in the intellectual arena ; the German, in the philosophical and 
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speculative ; the English, in the practical. No one of these has 
adopted a system that codrdinates and meets the two kinds of 
function of man’s nature. They all three, in their practical 
average and resultant, run on a lower plane. This, of course, 
is characterizing the systems broadly, and not descending to 
minutiz and exceptional cases. 

And what is the predominant character of our American ed- 
ucation? Take it at what is regarded as its best -—that of 
New England ; and take that at its best, in the New England 
college. This has probably done the best work in the higher 
reaches of education, in a roundabout training of the essential 
manhood, of any class of institutions in the history of the world. 
It was founded, manned, carried on for this very purpose ; and 
the fidelity, energy, and tact displayed account for the splendid 
results. Yet the New England college has felt the pressure of 
the world-tendency and begun to yield to the call for an undue 
proportion of attention to mind-studies, or studies to be pursued 
in that interest. The larger number of graduates are charac- 
teristically moulded by them. The differentiation has begun 
there. 

This is not strange, considering the differentiating tendency 
that is abroad, by which it is beset. Besides, these studies are 
the first to be grappled with ; and they must be more or less 
employed as instruments when the aim is the higher strain of 
education, and many scholars, and some teachers, never get 
above the instrument in such cases. Moreover, attainments in 
mind-studies are tangible, popular, and the public demands 
them. Examinations, competitions, prizes, everywhere turn on 
them. The whole air and din, march and movement of college 
life make them prominent. 

Now if the New England college has not been able to keep 
out of the drift, much less could we expect the other colleges 
and the state institutions to do it. 

The educational energy of the world, then, has been princi- 
pally busy in training mind — training it to know, think, 
reason, produce, do. It has looked upon its pupils as thinkers. 
It has aimed to develop their mental power and activity. It 
has seemed to regard it as its mission to put a race of intellec- 
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tual Goliaths in the arena to brandish thought, science, argu- 
ment, speculation, philosophy, to the comfort of friends and the 
discomfiture of antagonists. Its ideals have been mental ath- 
letes and swift-footed Mereuries. And this influence has been 
so strong and all-pervading as to enter retreats far removed 
from its sources and compel there the process of differentiation. 

It is this exaggeration of mind-studies, coming from the re- 
mote past and breaking forth in full volume in our day, which 
accounts for the crescendo of want which marks the civilization 
of our time. It is this also which accounts for the particular 
quality of the want. It is mind-want rather than body-want, 
or sense-want, or passion-want. It is the desire for something 
to satisfy awakened, outreaching, restless mind. No matter 
what the field, the ambition, the special object sought, it is mind 
distinctively that is clamoring for solace. Education has 
stirred and awakened the Samson, and he has gone forth and 
shaken himself, but finds no occupation to satisfy him. 

Bat observe that, while the want as the obvious conscious 
experience is mind-want, — want that disports itself in circles 
of mind, —the ground and explanation of it is the neglected 
condition of the supreme nature, or activity. 

This is a crucial point. Here we must linger to make sure 
of the ground. 

Obviously, if only the intellectual powers are trained, there 
will be a chasm in the region of the superior nature, or func- 
tion, — a void — not cared for: so much at least. That de- 
partment which is most royal and imperial, the fit theatre for 
things highest and noblest, are slighted. No provision is made 
for it. The powers may be cultivated up to those borders, and 
there we come upon an abrupt termination — ignoring vacancy, 
so far as culture is concerned. 

On the other hand, it is equally obvious that, if what I may 
call the spiritual or immortal nature, not because I assume it to 
be such, but because it deals with subjects into which the ele- 
ments of matter and time do not enter, — if this nature is de- 
veloped and brought into relation to its proper objects, there 
will be no break at the borders — no plunge there into chaos. 
The thinking and feeling and willing man will have a full and 
rounded development and occupation. 
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So much I think we may say is self-evident. 

But more, the soul will then be looking in the direction of 
satisfaction. In the direction, it will have started for the high- 
est solace possible. It will feel it has fastened on infinite and 
Divine realities, and come into possession of them, not merely 
the pursuit of them. When we are in relation to these higher 
f things, we possess them, and they possess us. 

Here is a remarkable ditference between them and the objects 
which address our lower nature. We gain these latter —the 
earthly objects — by actual advance upon them and conquest 
of them, object by object, slowly and with difficulty and with 
large disappointment. We gain spiritual and Divine realities, 
when we gain them at all, when we come into relation to them 
and under their power, each in its wholeness, as it were, and all 
at once — though not in their ideal perfection. Our conception 
may be crude, needing to be purified and transfigured ; but the 
object is ours in its undigested and unresolved fullness, for ex- 
ample, when a person has that wonderful experience of The- 
ophany, when he comes into conscious relation to God, as he in- 
terprets the experience, he does not gain a fragment of God, so 
to speak, as one gains a fragment of wealth or position or fame, 
but he gains God, all at once, at that auspicious birth-hour— 
all he can contain of him, all his spiritual culture will enable 
him to take in. The whole Duty, in unresolved mass, comes in. 
True, this first conception is to be idealized and transfigured by 
all the wealth of experience, observation, insight, knowledge 
gained by him afterwards. Everything that enlarges and per- 
fects him will glorify his conception ; but he finds a complete 
God at the start. 

It is this instant possession of spiritual and Divine realities, 
rounded and full but unresolved, that gives him whose higher 
nature is cultivated and brought into relation to them the high- 
est satisfaction now possible. They measure and over-measure 
with interminable margin the largest human hungerings. The 
soul cannot go beyond them; it can go beside them, not be- 
yond. It cannot reach out after anything higher or better. 

This it knows and feels. It belongs to the experience of those 
in such a position. 
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Moreover, there is a certain charm in these higher objects 
when their forces and attractions play directly down into the 
heart which draws the man, with his longings, up out of the 
basement of his being into the dome. It translates the man, 
and the old want shrivels and dries up. Desire vacates the old 
premises, and enters the new, where its objects are at hand. 
But as long as desire remains below, and we rush sideways or 
downwards after objects to which we are drawn by the over- 
differentiated popular education, we are tortured, for these ob- 
jects are in a continual flux, coming and going. Besides, there 
is nothing kindred or personal in them to meet our deepest 
needs. Even their abiding principles and forees — such as 
gravity, persistence, and equivalence of force, life only from 
life, philosophical truth, esthetic and moral ideals — range far 
below the cravings of our deepest personality. But when we 
turn to the realities above and come into relation to them, their 
possession, infinitude, supreme worth, and responsiveness to 
personal hungerings put us in the way of satisfaction. It is 
coming into fellowship with celestial kindred; and the spirit 
gladly turns away from grasping after things that disappoint or 
elude to the enjoyment of things that respond to our needs. 

This unrest seems strange only when we overlook our source 
and endowment. Wordsworth in the Ode on Immortality sings 
of it: — 

The soul ‘‘ cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


A nature so endowed but neglecting its kindred and outfit must 
have Divine homesickness. But finding its true position, it is 
at rest, on the great matters. It has oriented itself and is in 
its normal relations. There is nothing to aspire to that it has 
not; nothing to invite high and pure love that it has not; 
nothing on which to lean with supreme trust that it has not. 
Forthwith it begins the endless process of growing into its 
ideals, and having them grow into it, and this breathes a spirit 
of peace and content into all its experiences. There is no more 
the old gnawing hunger. 
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It is not meant that there is absolute arrest of desire, abso- 
lute quiescence of soul—the Buddhist dream of bliss. By no 
means: there is still the sense of imperfect attainment — a Di- 
vine unrest and longing. But it is a hunger that is itself 
blessed. The man feels ennobled and honored by it. It is a 
reminder of the source of satisfaction the highest possible for a 
finite spirit — a celestial tug that makes him feel the kindred 
above. And the solaces he gets are not disappointing; and he 
receives them, not in spurts to be bottled up and kept and lived 
on in future, but in continuous and blessed flow like the sunshine, 
to be enjoyed as he goes along. 

To mitigate the torture of want, in which the over-differen- 
tiated education leaves the world, we need, therefore, an educa- 
tion which takes us up among these higher objects, and puts us 
on these sublime and satisfying courses, giving a felicity that 
ever renews itself in their exhaustless and ever-present realities. 
This plucks the sting out of want by transferring us bodily, so 
to speak, out of its realm, up into the higher realm, where we 
are face to face with eternal things, and they are ours. 

But this is not all. I said that, under the differentiated in- 
tellectual education, there would be at best a void in the higher 
nature. Experience, however, shows there is not a void. In 
the case of those so educated, and left to drift among the am- 
bitions and occupations incident to such training, the slighted 
nature is not inactive. Byno means. Untrained, not provided 
for, it nevertheless is more or less astir, either spontaneously or 
from external suggestions, but crudely, often wildly. Its influ- 
ence lurks where it is not suspected. It creates or intensifies 
the sense of want, and makes the experience of pursuing it an 
agony. Neglected and wronged, like a grieved angel dwelling 
within, it makes us tire of the things we pursue, of one after 
another in quick succession; throw them away or put them be- 
side us; and seek what is beyond. 

We see little children playing with toys, and wonder that 
they so soon become weary of them, and desire a new set. It 
is because they have a nature ever opening and expanding, 
so much grander than these playthings, and that finds itself 
cribbed and dwarfed by them. They can be amused by any one 
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only a little while, and then are off after something else. Our 
immortal nature makes us all children when we try to satisfy 
ourselves with objects beneath us. We soon tire of them, and 
must have something else. It breathes upon them, and “ How 
is the gold become dim! how is the most fine gold changed!” 
Worse than this, often, is the rioting of that nature itself. 
It is likely to assume grotesque attitudes, pursue phantoms, and 
plunge into abysses, and moan and wail. High studies and 
culture, of the naturalistic, scientific, historic, or artistic sort, 
do not keep it from strange vagaries. Communities steeped in 
the influence of schools, under the shadow of universities, proud 
of Athenian culture, and famous for letters, in as far as they 
are not taken up into the stabilities of faith, are quite as likely 
as any to be infected with wild theories in the region of the 
supernatural ; as “ Christian Science,” ‘“ Mind Cure,” “ Spirit- 
ualism,” imported Buddhism. Men of great learning and wis- 
dom in their own special lower departments, moved by the 
vague longing of the something higher within them, and the 
audacity of this unrest, venture out into the transcendent region 
with no other guidance than their own little earthly lights. 
Spencer tries to formulate a system of ethics from comparative 
biology and psychology, and from the accumulated, inherited, 
and transmuted experiences of men, in accordance with the 
theory of evolution; but he cannot help admitting the pres- 
ence of a mysterious Power back of all phenomena, giving di- 
rection, force, aid imperativeness to the ethical tendency, — 
which he calls the Unknowable — a logical admission of the in- 
adequacy of the theory. Renan supposes that he can allay un- 
rest and give poise and stability to man by arousing in him an 
enthusiasm of humanity — whatever that may be — without 
furnishing any foree to arouse it. Comte points to humanity, 
abstract and idealized, as the goal; but meanwhile symbolizes 
and worships it, and surrounds it with religious cultus in the 
person of a woman! Mrs. Ward (in “ Robert Elsmere”) out- 
lines a faith which she calls the religion of The New Brother- 
hood. But she leaves it standing in the air, cleaving asunder 
the Biblical representation of Christ, accepting the part which 
delineates the man, but rejecting the part in which his higher 
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nature and works are portrayed. Around this cloven testimony 
she forms a cultus and bases appeals, purely human and secu- 
ular; and expects such a system to regenerate society, and ex- 
pel the unrest and the wild passions of men —a faith that is 
restless in itself, and draws its sustenance, not from that on 
which it rests, but, like orchids, from the Christian atmosphere 
around it. 

All such theories, begotten from beneath and carried over 
into the higher realm, are cold, and mocking to the immortal 
nature in the end. This is confessed by all who come out of 
them into something better. The experience of De Wette has 
had its parallel in multitudes. He says of the effect of the lec- 
tures of Paulus on him when a young man: “I was proud in 
the thought that I could become moral without any belief. 
This delusion, however, soon vanished. I found myself so des- 
olate without faith in the supernatural, so forsaken, thrown, 
myself and the whole race, into the world without any purpose, 
that all within me was divided and uncertain; no living motive 
stirred my cold heart; and death stood as a hostile demon in 
the background of my life.” 

A still more serious effect to society from this specialized ed- 
ucation is the condition in which it leaves what I may eall the 
individual personal force. A social atmosphere of belief in 
supernatural things is essential to keep alive in individuals the 
sentiment of moral obligation. Moral authority dies out in 
most persons in communities where the sense of eternal things 
is lifted off. Where, indeed, such a faith has long prevailed 
and become a social power, it may for a time perpetuate itself 
by a species of heredity and social momentum. The dying 
goes on, however, — slowly, concealing from the public the 
process of death, individual after individual succumbing and 
passing beyond the reach of any moral imperative on the con- 
science. 

Now when men—when masses of men— when persons 
enough to characterize the community, believe there is nothing 
higher than themselves, no intrinsic, ethical law, no moral gov- 
ernment, no Divine authority to which they must give account, 


and that there is in themselves no essential personality, no im- 
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mortal soul, no authoritative conscience, their whole life drops 
down to the level of policy and self-will, for to them there is 
nothing higher than themselves to impose obligation. There 
may be more, and stronger; as, their fellow-men, civil govern- 
ment, or the laws and forces of nature with their relentless 
march — but nothing higher. Every one, under such circum- 
stances, feels himself absolved from moral obligation. Hence- 
forth it is with him a question of wills and expediencies between 
him and others, him and nature. In kind, he is on a level with 
the top, and he has a right — with all the meaning he can put 
into the word — to do anything he wishes to do, and is willing 
to take the risks of doing. Civil authority resolves itself into 
an aggregate of wills, like his own, having in it nothing higher 
in kind, no divineness, no new element of moral supremacy. It 
is merely a mass of naked, self-seeking, irresponsible, yoked hu- 
man wills; and he has a right, when he pleases, to put himself 
against them all, and take the chances. And the laws and 
forces of nature, on the supposition, are not moral, and by no 
possibility can they project out of themselves a moral kingdom, 
or impose moral injunctions on the liberty of man. 

We see, then, the gravamen of the defect of the popular dif- 
ferentiated training. In cultivating the intellectual powers and 
failing to bring the spiritual nature into relation to its objects, 
it misses the true balance-wheel and regulator of education, 
and leaves the personal force in a dangerous condition. It has, 
in great part, trained man, and is more and more training him 
with the successive years, to get along without God or faith 
in the supernatural of almost any sort, except as the dim 
Unknowable. 

This brings us from viewing education in the light of general 
principles and ideas to viewing it in the light of our actual civil 
relations and limitations. Here the subject becomes at once sur- 
rounded with perplexities. I shall not take the ground, that, if 
our political system radically antagonizes complete and thor- 
ough education in the schools, it is the worse for the political 
system, and it ought to be readjusted. I propose to take things 
as they are in that respect, and make some suggestions how we 
may, in our existing civil and political order, work towards a 
more effective and satisfactory training. 
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1. My first suggestion is, that a sentiment should be created 
in the public looking for character-results in the schools. It 
would be too much to expect speedily a general demand for such 
results. But the friends of education, endowed with insight 
and wisdom, should at once begin agitation for them. It is lit- 
tle teachers will do unless they feel their efforts find welcome 
and backing among good men— nay, a demand. Attempts, 
therefore, should be made to enlighten the public on the inade- 
quacy of the great world-wave of education that is sweeping 
over the land, and create a demand for something better. Fool- 
ish prejudices and bitter hostilities should be overcome. In 
thoughtless unconcern of consequences, one after another of the 
agencies and iastruments of character-building in the former 
days has been driven out. They need to be brought back, or 
substitutes found. The demand for higher results should be 
ceaseless and inexorable. 

The difficulty of effecting a gradual change may not be so 
great as it seems. The two poles between which man’s nature 
swings are materialism and spiritualism; and education has been 
so long swinging towards the materialistic side of the are that it 
is almost time for wronged nature to ery out for a movement in 
the other direction. Besides, the manifest dire consequences of 
the materialistic swing are beginning to awaken profound con- 
cern. It is no time for discouragement, but for hope and united 
action on the part of the wise and the good. 

2. The next thing to be secured is a hearty and ceaseless pur- 
pose of the teachers to secure moral training, as well as intel- 
lectual. They must make room for this in the school. This is 
not impossible under our present system. It does not require 
separate studies or set opportunities, but a spirit, stimulating 
and winning in that direction, pervading all the exercises of the 
school and the whole bearing and influence of the teacher. If 
he himself comes down from the world above, brightly, lovingly, 
trailing the atmosphere of that world unconsciously about him, 
he will effect much. A tone, an emphasis, a look, a word, a 
turn of thought, a sudden out-beaming of moral color from the 
personality, here and there, as needed in the midst of instruction 
and discipline, will lead to large moral and spiritual success. 
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But this part cannot be acted. It cannot be created by 
school boards or state law. It must be gradually sought out 
and introduced. It is the right man that makes the right 
teacher. Let, therefore, the right teachers begin to magnify their 
office in these higher relations. Let them think, not less of in- 
tellectual results absolutely, but less relatively, — more, vastly 
more, of character-results. Let them not delay this effort for any 
demand for it, except the need of the pupils, the satisfaction of 
their own conscience, and the will of the Master. It is enough 
for them to know that thus they are doing the most magnificent 
service mortal can do, one that will stand the test of time and 
the zons beyond. 

3. In the third place, room should be made in the school for 
positive character-studies, in just proportion and equipoise. 
These should not be taught as matters of acquisition and knowl- 
edge so much as of moulding and inspiration —a stairway up 
celestial heights along which teacher and pupil climb together. 
There is no less intellectual quickening in such studies, while 
they produce much richer results. But care must be taken not 
to treat them professionally or dogmatically. The highest things 
drop down to the lowest, the richest to the most barren, the mo- 
ment the teacher fails of insight and Divine enthusiasm in han- 
dling them. When treating them he needs to be, if at no other 
time, a blazing seraph, the light and heat issuing from the 
heavenly fire within. 

I need not say that, of all books for this purpose, incompara- 
bly the best is the Bible. It is, when properly used, the most 
inspiring and helpful. It “ finds” the scholar, in the expres- 
sive phrase of Coleridge, “in the deepest parts of his being,” 
more than any other book. It interprets him to himself — his 
condition, possibilities, needs, position in the universe — better 
than any other. Its words have a strange quality of going 
through him as the voice of God. Its truths, when not used as 
a sledge-hammer to smite with, but to furnish wings, are most 
welcome to eager and inquiring minds. Moreover, the Bible, 
admitted in the breadth and royalty of its power, not belittled 
and degraded to sectarian uses, protects and graces every other 
character-study and settles the system. 
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It is too soon to expect a popular demand for the return of 
the Book of books to the school, but not too soon to have a 
sense of what we have lost, and to begin to work for its recov- 
ery. 

4, My next suggestion refers to the relation which the teacher 
should feel he holds to the personality of his pupils individu- 
ally. In training character it is preéminently necessary that he 
should realize that his business is teaching persons, not studies ; 
and for this he must know the persons. Accordingly he should 
keep before him the distinctive individuality of each, character- 
wise, and shape his instructions to that. 

You say, “ That requires trouble, insight, skill.” Exactly ; 
and no one not possessing these should venture on the sublime 
task of moulding character and destiny. The teacher has a 
right to realize that it costs trouble, insight, skill to take a 
prominent part in shaping human beings for the worlds, — and 
not be satisfied with teaching subjects in the air before his pu- 
pils, or putting them in their minds, or even of making them the 
instruments of the most thorough intellectual gymnastic drill. 
He needs to put his warm, intense, quickening personality upon 
the needy receptive personality of his pupils, each in turn, con- 
tinuously — as Elisha stretched himself upon the dead son of 
the Shunamite woman, putting his mouth upon his mouth, his 
eyes upou his eyes, and his hands upon his hands — till the 
breath of life enters into them. 

For this it would not be necessary that classes should be 
given up, and the method common in Chinese schools in this 
country be adopted. By no means; but let the teacher when 
teaching Greek, mathematics, history, English, or what not, 
keep ever in mind the personal needs of each pupil and try to 
help him up, easily and naturally, to true manhood. It is the 
personal treatment of each, like that of a wise mother with her 
children, however many of them there may be, that is effective. 

5. Lastly, I would suggest that we should insist, before the 
tribunals of speculative thought and the managers of our edu- 
cational institutions, that a broader scientific method should be 
adopted than that of much of the popular science of the day, 
and one that will give a philosophical place for this higher 
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education in our schools. True science begins with facts, data, 
and draws inferences, reaching general conclusions, laws, prin- 
ciples from all the data involved. Now there is a method that 
calls itself science, that ignores all the data in which spirit- 
ual realities first report themselves to us till it has formed a 
materialistic theory based on materialistic phenomena. It then 
takes this as the light with which it goes back and studies the 
spiritual phenomena, and interprets them into conformity with 
the materialistic theory. 

This unscientific method should be displaced by a true scien- 
tific method. This needs to be done, in the first place, in the 
interest of truth ; secondly, in the interest of the integrity and 
authority of consciousness; thirdly, of our own personality ; 
fourthly, of the whole spiritual world, of which our spirits are a 
part ; and lastly, for the sake of the higher education itself, that 
it may have a recognized philosophical basis and be itself a 
philosophical demand. 

The common unscientific method must be broken down some- 
where or we precipitate ourselves and the universe into a chaos 
of illusions where no knowledge certified, no reasoning sure, no 
confidence in any conviction, no certainty of anything, is possi- 
ble. And all men, not mad, do break it down somewhere. 
Even the men who adopt it in dealing with supernatural ob- 
jects break it down in their own fundamental principles of rea- 
soning and conditions of thought, which they assume and which 
their philosophy cannot give them. They are obliged to make 
use of that which pronounces their speculations false. Their 
whole philosophy is borne up on a spiritual world which they 
deny. They intrust themselves in a frail balloon of sense, sail 
off in it, seeing nothing else, denying that there is anything 
else, unconscious of the infinite spiritual abysses and amplitudes, 
above, beneath, around, on the buoyancy and substance and 
reality of which their little craft floats, and which is the only 
thing that keeps it from plunging down to instant ruin. 

Meanwhile, as the effort to reinstate character-training in its 
proper place in the state and secular schools goes on, we see 
there is a large place for those private institutions from which 
it has not been removed. In such a movement, they will natu- 
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rally lead at first, having the start ; and will throw back a stimu- 
lating and helpful influence on the public schools. In fact, these 
two kinds of institutions will help each other, the private stir- 
ring the public to higher moral endeavor, and the public, by 
their richer furnishing and broader scholastic range provoking 
the private to nobler intellectual achievements. In this way, 
the distance between them will be gradually overcome, all jeal- 
ousies and depreciations will cease, and the social and private 
wounds and sores from our differentiation of education will be 
healed. 


IsraEL E. DwIneELL. 
Oakland Theological Seminary, California. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Ar the present time the study of English literature in Ameri- 
can colleges demands, more than any other branch of advanced 
collegiate work, the attention of our leading educators and the 
educational press. Both in its methods and in its results this 
department stands far behind all others. Practically, it has re- 
mained at a standstill, while the rest have gone forward, avail- 
ing themselves of the broader outlook, the newer methods, the 
more advanced ideas of modern literary and scientific culture. 

Let me briefly specify in what respects the work in English 
literature in our American colleges and universities seems to 
me deficient. I shall aim, in the present paper, to call atten- 
tion to 

1. Its narrowness. 

2. Its secondary importance in the curriculum. 
3. Its unfruitfulness as literary culture. 


There should be no study more broadly significant, more pro- 
foundly valuable to the student, than the study of English liter- 
ature, when its actual scope and its possibilities are properly 
apprehended. Language and literature are really the substance 
of what we moderns call “culture.” Language is the skeleton, 
literature is the tissue of the humanities. But how narrow and 
superficial is the view of this grand study which most of our 
American colleges are content to take! A brief and hasty pre- 
paratory course in rhetoric ; a mere mumbling of Chaucer and 


Spenser ; a summarizing for “ quizzes” of the principal events 


in the lives of the ancient literary worthies, together with a cut- 
and-dried list of their principal works; a scant interspersing 
of lectures, and the requirement of a few critiques from the 
student — this constitutes, in some colleges, what is called “a 
course in English literature.” In some colleges, I say, — not 
in all. 
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There are two methods of teaching English which are now 
used in American colleges and universities; each method in 
itself narrow and partial, but promising in its union with the 
other a broader and more practical literary culture than our edu- 
cational system has yet furnished. The two methods are the 
philological and the purely literary. The philological method 
is employed in the English departments of our leading universi- 
ties — representatively, Johns Hopkins and Harvard. The 
literary method is pursued in most of the smaller colleges and 
collegiate institutes throughout the country. At the universi- 
ties, the student who asks for the ultimate and best equipment 
in English which the institution can give him is launched upon 
a three or four years’ course in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Old 
Norse, and Old High German. At the smaller college he gets 
a superficial historical outlook over English literature, and some 
smattering of its best productions. 

Here, then, we have the two methods — English literature as 
a body of thought, English literature as the anatomy of lan- 
guage. Only in the union of these methods, it seems to me, 
can the study be successfully prosecuted. And yet the present 
tendency is to divorce them still more completely. Some are 
for making the study of English wholly philological, declaring 
that there is no such thing as a teachable or communicable cri- 
terion of literary taste. Others would relegate philology to the 
department of languages, where, they say, it belongs, and have 
English literature studied as literature simply. 

It is because there are these two parties, holding opposite and 
narrow views of the subject, that the study of English literature 
in our colleges is so partial and inadequate. The first step 
should be to bring the two methods together, to reconcile the 
two parties, to blend the two ideas. 

Why should scholars be divided upon this subject? Surely, 
English literature may, and should, be studied both as language 
and as literature. For, in the first place, it affords the richest 
field for philological research. Full of vigorous, archaic speech- 
forms, guides to the innermost meaning of the text; composite 
as no other language since the polyglot hubbub of Babel; rich 
in those hidden veins of pure gold which only the philologist can 
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lay bare, it would seem as if the study of the English language, 
especially in its earlier period, were of the greatest importance 
to the student of English literature. But why stop with the 
structure of the language? Philology is only the initial step in 
a course of study which has yet to furnish clews to all the laby- 
rinths of Browning and drop the plummet into the metaphysical 
depths of Shakespeare. 

My plea is for the union of philology and pure literature in 
one course of study; giving, at the most, one third of the time 
to philology and two thirds to literary lectures, criticism, careful 
reading, and production. I would also have philology come 
first, and not last, as it now does in our large universities. 
Philology is not reasonably the flower of an elegant literary 
culture. The aim of our universities should be to produce, if 
possible, a Shakespeare rather than a Furness. But, on the 
other hand, we must first furnish our Shakespeare with his 
vocabulary ; and how so well as by a thorough course in phi- 
lology —a patient delving among the roots of the English lan- 
guage? Let us broaden, expand, dignify this poor intercalary 
course of study in our smaller colleges, which we call “ English 
literature ;” and let us also push forward to a higher, more 
tolerant plane the pedantic, self-esteeming “ philology” of the 
universities. 

The study of language ought not to be an end in itself; for 
even the most highly developed language is something interme- 
diate merely. Its object is to present thought; and the study 
of the structure of language is valuable only in so far as it 
makes language the better medium of thought. My idea of a 
progressive scheme of study for students in English is some- 
thing as follows: Philology, introductory to literature ; litera- 
ture, introductory to criticism ; criticism, introductory to pro- 
duction. I believe that the final, practical outcome of every 
course of study should be its application to life and the world’s 
work. This is, or should be, the test of all training. Produc- 
tion is the practical outcome of the study of literature. Any 
course of literary training which does not fit a man to write the 
best sermon, the best essay, the best criticism, the best poem, 
the best occasional address, the best editorial, the best political 
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speech, the best letter to a friend, is lost training. Wherein 
has it made him a better man, as the world goes? The only 
really valuable course in English literature must lead up to pro- 
duction ; and of this course of study the base must be as broad 
as the capstone is high. Our American colleges cannot produce 
the best thinkers, the best writers, the best orators, with the 
kind of literary training they are furnishing to-day. Nothing 
worth while was ever accomplished by a makeshift; and the 
course of literature in American colleges, at present, is mainly 
a makeshift. The time demands a broad, thorough, progressive 
course in literature in our higher institutions of learning; a 
course that shall continue not only through the four under- 
graduate years, but that shall virtually demand for its comple- 
tion a fifth and possibly sixth year, spent in advanced post- 
graduate work. A graduate from such a course as this should 
be able to write and speak with elegance and precision — attain- 
ments which are commonly attributed, as matter of course, to 
men of genius and talent, but which are, in fact, simply the 
legitimate results of wide and studious reading and constant 
practice in the art of composition. 





The above considerations naturally lead to my second indict- 
ment against English work in our American colleges, namely, 
its secondary place in the regular curriculum of study. In order 
to broadening, and dignifying, and making effective the study 
of English literature, our colleges must be willing to devote to 
it more time, more attention, and more ability. Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics must not appropriate the lion’s share of the 
week, while English literature, with lamb-like meekness, takes 
the odd hour of the convenient day. Under such cireumstances, 
with pupils indifferent, and instructor embarrassed and well- 
nigh discouraged for lack of time and opportunity, what good 
result can be expected? Students will not devote their best 
efforts to a study which is manifestly held to be of small account 
by their instructors. It is a fact, to which most college-bred 
men will testify, that no work in the curriculum is so much 
neglected and made light of as the work in English literature. 
It is not an uncommon thing for undergraduates to make no 
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preparation whatever for recitation, but march into the class- 
room, trusting to luck, intuition, or a sly peep into the manual 
to carry them through with a modicum of disgrace. Nor are 
they altogether responsible for this indifference and contempt. 
The institution itself places a premium upon disrespect for the 
study of English literature, which includes this study in its 
curriculum simply as a tail-piece between more important sub- 
jects — an ornamental flourish, the chief beauty of which is that 
it can be skipped. 

A recent writer has spoken of the “shelving of worn-out 
clergymen” in the chairs of English literature of our Ameri- 
can colleges. There is too much truth in the sarcasm. So long 
as the department is held to be one of minor importance, our 
smaller institutions, at least, with their abnormally developed 
ideas of economy, will secure as cheap a man to conduct it as 
the market affords. One would hardly like to see blazoned 
over the English department of his Alma Mater the words — 
“Short hours and cheap instruction. A royal road to knowl- 
edge.” And yet this is practically what a large proportion of 
our colleges do say to their students, and the students — poor 
misguided fellows !— applaud the sentiment. Thus it happens 
that men are graduated as Bachelors of Arts who are still, so 
far as the use of the English language is concerned, Benedicts 
of Illiteracy. They let their own good English mother-tongue 
shift for herself, while they lavish all their affection upon their 
Latin, Greek, French, and German mothers-in-law. 

How many of the young gentlemen who were graduated from 
our American colleges last June could, probably, write a thou- 
sand words on any theme, properly spelled, punctuated, and par- 
agraphed, to say nothing of the higher graces of rhetoric and the 
supreme charm of style? All of them, no doubt, could name 
the greatest English poets, from Chaucer down, and give a list 
of the principal works of each. Most of them could scan and 
interpret a dozen pages of “ Piers Plowman,” or give you the 
rhythm of “ The Knighte’s Tale,” with the e-syllables properly 
accounted for. But of what modern, practical, earthly use is 
this mere catalogue information and medieval rubbish? Produe- 
tion, I repeat, is the ultimatum of all training. ‘Go thou and 
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do likewise ” is the golden injunction of wisdom. No such 
superficial, hasty, and inadequate training in English as is 
afforded by the majority of our American colleges to-day can 
give a young man a good command of his native tongue, or even 
rid him of his school-boy clumsiness with the pen. The subject 
must be made of more importance; more time must be devoted 
to it; men of more especial literary culture, attainment, and 
progressive educational views must be secured for our depart- 
ments of English literature; otherwise this study will never 
come into line with the advanced branches of college work. 


I have trespassed somewhat upon my third indictment against 
the present methods of teaching English literature in Amer- 
ican colleges. Still there remains something to be said upon 
the unfruitfulness of the present system as a means of Lit- 
erary culture. Far too little attention is paid even to the pro- 
portional development of the literary sense of the American 
student. The present method of teaching literature is not a 
method which has for its basis the idea of assimilation. It rep- 
resents, rather, a kind of intellectual hypodermic injection. Its 
effect upon the mind is immediate and transitory, rather than 
gradual and permanent. Some stimulus, of course, is derived 
from even a superficial study of the best products of the best 
minds; but it is not the kind of stimulus which is vital and per- 
sistent. Such stimulus can be derived only from the study of 
the best writers as models. There must be the personal nerus, 
in order that any study may be of practical value to the student. 
“Competition,” says the worldly proverb, “ is the life of trade.” 
It is equally true that emulation is the life of scholarship. Why 
do we admire great writers? What is the moral and mental 
philosophy of admiration? All admiration is a comparative 
process of the mind. It has its origin in the desire of the sub- 
ject to be like the object. There is no such thing as altruistic 
admiration. The selfish idea is always and necessarily upper- 
most. Consequently, the very first mental process of the stu- 
dent, in taking up a masterpiece of literature, represents the 
natural and proper tendency of the scholarly mind, namely to 
compare the subject with the object, the pupil with the master, 
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attended by a desire on the part of the former to possess, in the 
largest measure possible, the power wielded by the latter. This 
is the personal nexus which is necessary to the successful pur- 
suit of any study. The subject-matter must be brought home to 
the student’s heart and will. 

Now how far does the present system of teaching literature 
in our American colleges avail itself of this vital principle? To 
what extent is emulation awakened in the pupil? How faith- 
fully is the study brought home to him personally, as the best 
means of awakening his own literary sense and of cultivating in 
himself the art universal— composition? The answer must be 
that the personal element, the vital element, is almost entirely 
left out of our present system of instruction in literature. There 
is no college or university in America, so far as I have been 
able to learn, where a young man or a young woman of marked 
literary tastes can go for instruction in the profession of letters. 
There is no department of English literature anywhere in this 
country which teaches the laws of criticism, the ascertainable 
principles of style, as deduced from the best English writers, 
the more important technicalities of composition, or the proper 
use of the various forms of verse. Strangest of all, there is no 
university which offers constant encouragement to original com- 
position, together with the benefit of expert criticism of such 
production. The present courses of instruction, whether philo- 
logical or purely literary, do not tend to the direct cultivation 
of the literary sense. They teach the anatomy of the English 
language, and introduce the student to the representative books 
in that language. They do not teach Jiterature itself — those 
principles and laws which find expression in the books of all 
periods and all nations. 

In a paper published in the New York “Critic” of May 5, 
1888, I advocated the establishment of departments of litera- 
ture in our American universities — literature in its broadest 
sense —‘ not German, French, Greek, Italian, but a// litera- 
ture ; the body of it, overlying the mere structure of the lan- 
guages which give it form.” This is my ideal of what the pres- 
ent narrow so-called “ English literature” departments of our 
universities and colleges should become. I am aware that it 
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may seem a bold ideal, at present — perhaps quixotic ; but still 
I have faith that it will some day be realized. The world’s liter- 
ature is the grandest monument of the ages. It is, above all 
other forms of culture, most worthy the study of mankind. 
And yet where are its lawgivers? Where are its priests and 
seers? Who have viewed the land from Pisgah? We have 
had good critics of literature, but no teachers; none who 
have spent their lives breathing constantly the atmosphere of the 
world’s purest and highest thought, in order that they may 
thereby benefit others. We want interpreters, rather than 
critics ; sympathizers, rather than investigators. 

What a boon it would be to American students if Lowell, and 
Stedman, and others of our most cultivated men of letters would 
accept chairs of literature in American universities! How de- 
lightful a course of study, to traverse with them these regions 
of thought “high and aloof;” to linger among the master- 
pieces of universal literature ; to command a magician’s “ Open, 
Sesame!” to all the hidden treasures of human genius. A 
master of style should tell us “ How to build a sentence,” and a 
hand itself exquisitely trained should prune our extravagances. 
Literature would then be the crowning study of a liberal educa- 
tion, rather than the neglected minor which it now is. From 
the first plodding steps in philology to the finest results of liter- 
ary culture, the progress of the student would be attended with 
ever new delight and profit. No doubt, the intellectual weak- 
lings would fall by the way ; but there would be a survival of 
the fittest, who should become a generation of thinkers and 
writers such as the intellectual problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the birth of a new and virile American literature, 
seem to demand. 

JaMES BuckKHAM. 

University of Vermont. 











AN AGE OF LODGES. 


SECRET societies of various kinds have existed for centuries, 
but never were they so multiplied, so various, so powerful, or 
so injurious to society as at present. Religion, Protestant- 
ism, Temperance, Insurance, Patriotism, College Friendships, 
all are now harnessed to the car of Secrecy, and all together 
are popularizing a principle of organization which among the 
ancients was the peculiar possession of idolatrous priests, and 
among moderns used to be the distinguishing mark of bands 
organized to defy and override civil authority. 

An inspection of the directory in any great city of the United 
States will show that the lodges now outnumber the churches 
of Jesus Christ by hundreds. In Chicago, for example, the 
churches are about three hundred, the lodges almost one thou- 
sand. The membership of the lodges is overwhelmingly male ; 
that of the churches largely female, another element which has 
to be taken into account in any intelligent consideration of this 
subject. There is a proverb that ‘ Nothing lies like figures.” 
Yet figures can speak truly if fairly dealt with. Masonic 
bodies claim about half a million adherents, Odd Fellow lodges 
almost as many. The Knights of Pythias, a new order, already 
is said to number nearly three hundred thousand members ; 
while patriotic, temperance, and insurance orders already boast 
of hundreds of thousands of initiates. It would seem hardly 
needful to say that an intelligent public should have clear and 
definite information respecting such a cluster of organizations, 
especially since they are all constructed on one principle, and are, 
in their effect on church and state, practically identical. 

Disraeli said years ago: ‘In conducting the governments of 
the world, there are not only sovereigns and ministers, but secret 
orders, to be considered, which have their agents everywhere, — 
reckless agents, who countenance assassination, and, if neces- 
sary, can produce a massacre.” If this were true then, it is 
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more true to-day, when orders binding their members to secrecy 
are so vastly multiplied. It is true, as Charles Francis Adams 
has said, that “a more perfect agent for the devising and ex- 
ecuting of conspiracies against church and state could scarcely 
have been conceived,” but the subject is of the first importance 
for other reasons. 

God has ordained three institutions, — the family, the church, 
and the state. These three have a claim on men for all their 
thought, time, and money, except that which is spent on their 
purely personal relations to God. Secret organizations are not 
subsidiary to any one of these three divine appointments: the 
principle on which they are constructed violates the example 
and precept of Jesus Christ. He said: “I ever spake openly 
to the world, and in secret have I said nothing ;” and he com- 
manded his disciples to let their light shine, that men seeing 
their good works might glorify their heavenly Father. Of 
course, societies constructed on the plan of concealing from all 
the world outside the proceedings of their meetings, being di- 
rectly contrary to this word of Christ, cannot be friendly to the 
institutions fundamental to our social life. It is not only that 
they are so thoroughly well adapted to the planning and execu- 
tion of all sorts of conspiracies, but that they swear husbands to 
secrecy from wives, parents from children, ministers from the 
members of their churches, law officers from a large portion of 
the citizens over whom they rule, and absorb in rites which are 
foolish if not blasphemous the time, thought, and money which 
belong to the home and the church. 

Lodges are religious organizations. This may not be a uni- 
versal but it is a general truth. Freemasonry, which is the 
oldest secret society in Christendom excepting the order of the 
Jesuits, is distinctly religious, and it has impressed this charac- 
teristic on the orders which have sprung from it. This truth is 
frequently affirmed and at times denied, yet it is apparent to 
every thoughtful observer. These orders have public as well 
as secret ceremonies. In their dedications, installations, and 
burials, as well as in their initiations, their religious character 
comes to light. They have “Chaplains,” “Priests,” ‘“ High 
Priests,” “ Grand High Priests,” “ Prelates,” “ Holy Writings,” 
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“ Altars,” ‘ Baptisms,” and “ Burial Services.” In masonry, 
all the above-named religious officers, symbols, and services 
are found; other lodges include only some of them. 

Masonic writers repeatedly affirm the religious character of 
their order. ‘All our exercises are opened and terminated 
with prayer, because masonry is a religious institution.” This 
is the substance of the article ‘“ Prayer” in Mackey’s * Encyelo- 
pedia of Freemasonry.” It is verbatim from his “ Lexicon.” 
* An Acacian is a mason who by living in accord with his ma- 
sonic obligations is free from sin. . . . When the master mason 
exclaims, ‘ My name is Acacia,’ it is equivalent to saying, ‘ 1 have 
been in the grave, [ have triumphed over it by rising from the 
dead, and being regenerated in the process: I have a claim to 
life everlasting.’”” (Mackey’s “ Encyclopedia,” p. 8 ; verbatim 
from Mackey’s “ Lexicon,” p. 16, ed. 1868.) “ Initiation signi- 
fies the end of the old life, and the new birth to a life of purity 
and virtue.” (Mackey’s “ Ritualist,” pp. 22,28.) ‘ At the end 
of the third degree we find man complete in morality and intel- 
ligence, with the stay of religion added to prevent his going 
astray ; nor is it possible to conceive of anything more which 
the soul of man requires.” (Sickel’s “ Ahiman Rezon,” p. 97.) 

To add weight to these statements, if this be necessary, we 
find scores of common masons affirming that they need no re- 
ligion aside from the lodge, that it is church enough for them, 
and tens of thousands of others making the same statement 
by cleaving to the lodge and abandoning the church of Christ. 

It would naturally be supposed that orders devoted to life in- 
surance, temperance, and patriotism would not copy freema- 
sonry in this construction of a religious system which, to say 
the very least, tends to supplant the churches of Christ. But 
as they imitate the older order in professing to accomplish good 
ends by secret methods, so also they print their “ prayers,” 
elect their “chaplains,” have their “altars,” their “ holy writ- 
ings,” their religious “ creeds,” and their “ burial services ” for 
deceased members. The wisdom of thus multiplying religious 
bodies would be questionable even were they strictly Christian. 
Why have one secret church to promote temperance, another to 
insure 4 provision for a widow, a third to teach patriotism, and 
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a fourth to contend for Protestantism, when the church of 
Jesus exists in the same town, and directly labors to secure all 
these desirable ends? Why, if the objects proposed are the 
real ones, exclude women, young men in their minority, old 
men, the crippled, blind, and poor? 

But the case is far worse than this. Not only are these or- 
ders religious rivals of the churches, dividing the community into 
little sects, each pledged to secrecy from all the rest, and as a 
rule excluding women and poor people, but they, in general, ex- 
clude the Saviour as well. Lodges are all Christless in creed or 
ritual, many of them in both, with possibly two or three excep- 
tions. The world is full of religions, but there is only one re- 
ligion that can save men here or hereafter. All paganism wor- 
ships God, all Christendom worships God in Christ. If the 
Bible is true, only those who approach God through Christ are 
accepted, one God and one Mediator. One door, and all seek- 
ing to enter some other way, thieves and robbers. If one denies 
the Son, he cannot have the Father. These are passages of 
Holy Scripture familiar to all who love and meditate upon it. 
These lodges, which are to-day drawing the young men of Amer- 
ica by hundreds of thousands from the church of Jesus Christ, 
vary in the clearness with which they reject the Saviour. Ma- 
sonry is the model and mother of these orders, and in her rejec- 
tion of Jesus we can see the logical end of the lodge movement. 
Christ is first rejected from the creed. “Do you believe in 
one God?” is the question. Second, He is rejected from the 
prayers. No masonic prayer contains the name of Jesus. 
Knight Templarism is a wart on the masonic system, and is not 
properly called masonic. Third, Christ is rejected from the 
Bible where it is read in the lodges. In the reading for the 
Royal Arch degree, 11 Thess. iii. 6-16, the name of our Saviour 
occurs twice, but in the books of the chapter that holy name is 
deliberately stricken out. 

We are often told that “masonry is all founded on the 
Bible.” But what kind of a Bible? If you turn to any book 
of the chapter or other ritual of the Royal Arch degree, you 
will find the passages to which I have referred printed in this 
manner: ‘“‘ Now we command you, brethren, that ye withdraw 
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yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly and not 
. . . Now them that are such, we command and exhort, that 
with quietness they work and eat their own bread.” (Mackey’s 
“ Ritualist,” p. 348.) 

Let us reflect a moment on the sin of Cain. He came with 
an offering of the fruits of the ground? Why was not this an 
admirable offering ? Simply because it contained no confession 
of sin, no hint of a sacrifice therefor. It was precisely like the 
religion of the lodge, which offers “ corn, wine, and oil,” but 
makes no confession in its prayers, and does not allow the name 
of Jesus to be read in its ceremonies, even when the Scripture 
selected contains it. 

The fact that Knight Templarism is not masonic has been 
referred to; but perhaps, as its parade of the cross is confusing 
to some honest minds, a special remark is required on this sub- 
ject. Mackey teaches that Knight Templarism is masonic ; 
Morris, that it is not. The writer last named says: “ An at- 
tempt has been made, with indifferent success, to connect the 
history of this institution with freemasonry. Some of the 
masonic historians of the last century boldly affirm that the 
Knights Templar were masons, and connect them with the 
Druses, long inhabitants of Mount Lebanon. There is nothing 
in masonic tradition to justify such belief; on the contrary, the 
three essential qualifications of ancient masonry are averse to 
the idea of a Christianized system.” (Morris’s Dict., art. 
“ Templar, Knight.”) Masonry is declared to be a universal 
system of religion, one in which all men agree. (Mackey’s 
“ Masonic Jurisprudence,” p. 95.) The religion of masonry is 
pure Theism. (Mackey’s “ Lexicon,” art. “ Religion.) It is 
anti-masonic to require any religious test other than that the 
candidate should believe in a God, the Creator and Governor 
of the Universe. (Chase’s “ Digest of Masonic Law,” p. 206.) 
So broad is the religion of masonry, and so carefully are all 
sectarian tenets excluded, that the Christian, the Jew, and the 
Mohammedan may and do harmoniously unite in its moral and 
intellectual work with the Buddhist, the Parsee, the Confucian, 
and the worshiper of Deity under every form. (Webb’s “ Mon- 
itor,” edition by J. C. W. Bailey, Chicago, containing Synop- 
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sis of Masonic Law, by Robt. Morris, art. “ Religion.”) These 
extracts show that, whatever may be the excellences or defects 
of Knight Templarism, it is not masonic. Whether its carloads 
of wine, its dances, and its Sabbath-breaking trains which thun- 
der along over the broken law of God are to be justified or con- 
demned, masonry is not to have either praise or blame therefor. 

Freemasonry is a universal religion. Jews, Buddhists, Par- 
sees, Confucians, Mormons, Mohammedans, Indians, worship- 
ers of Deity under every form, in masonic bodies meet upon 
a perfect level. 

Knight Templarism is an organization which requires minis- 
ters, saloon-keepers, and reputable business men who join its 
commanderies to drink wine from a human skull, saying: ‘“ This 
pure wine I now take in testimony of my belief in the mortality 
of the body and the immortality of the soul; and as the sins of 
the whole world were once visited upon the head of our Saviour, 
so may all the sins of the person whose skull this once was, in 
addition to my own, be heaped upon my head, and may this 
libation appear in judgment against me, both here and here- 
after, should I ever knowingly or wilfully violate this my most 
solemn vow of a Knight Templar: so help me God and keep 
me steadfast.” This is called Christian masonry. (‘“ Knight 
Templarism Illustrated,” pp. 227, 228.) In fact it is neither 
masonic nor Christian. 

It abundantly appears that the lodges which are meeting 
weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly all over our land are, so far 
as they are masonic, teaching a religion that excludes Christ. 
Every Christian believes that a Christless religion is paganism. 
We bring no railing accusation against the members of these 
orders. Many of them have no doubt entered these secret 
lodges in entire ignorance of their religious character. But the 
fact remains that orders supposed to be moral, social, reforma- 
tory, patriotic, what not, are by thousands teaching men that 
they can live honestly in this world and happily in the next 
without confessing sin, or confessing the Saviour. If the Bible 
is true, this doctrine is a lie, and every man who trusts it is lost. 

But some one may ask, if this be true, how can good men 
retain their membership in these orders? Many of them do 
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not. Others fear to snap their chain. Others of them love the 
feathers, and titles, and stations. But why did worthy men 
defend American slavery? and why do the same class of men 
now defend the American grogshop, and advocate putting the 
price of innocent blood into the treasury, which the murder- 
ers of our Lord refused to do? 

There are tokens of a quickening conscience on this subject. 
God be thanked that it isso. Let us hope and pray that the 
day may soon come when the substitutes for the religion of 
Jesus shall all have passed away, and when the church of Christ, 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife, shall not be compelled to divide 
with secret societies the empire of human hearts. 

C. A. BLANCHARD. 


Wheaton College, Illinois. 
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BERLIN ADDRESSES TO STUDENTS. 
BY PROF. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
GERMAN THEOLOGY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Tue church being one of the most conservative factors in 
society, historical development and tradition are especially 
effective in determining its character. But besides history and 
tradition, numerous other factors are to be considered in ex- 
plaining the religious condition of the times. Thus we must 
take into account the state of learning, the political tendencies, 
the predominant interests, and the practical character of the 
age. The position of the church in Germany is calculated to 
bring it into intimate contact with the various elements of 
culture. It is a state church and is organically connected with 
all the interests of the state; and the theological being one of 
the four faculties which constitute the university, theology is 
officially related to all the other departments of learning. In 
theory the state is a body with religion as one of its vital 
organs; this organ is supposed to affect all the other parts of 
the system and to be affected by them. The same freedom 
being claimed for theology as for philosophy and science, it is 
constantly receiving influences from every domain of thought. 
More fully in Germany than in any other land is theology in- 
volved in the various conflicts which agitate the learned world. 
Here the theory that truth must prevail and that nothing but 
truth can endure, has become a practical realization. Theo- 
logical thought is treated as a germ that grows constantly, not 
as a finished product. Hence faith has its crises for new ad- 
justments ; it must adapt itself to new discoveries, to enlarged 
views of the world, and to the varied and peculiar demands 
made by the progress of learning. Thus faith is severely tried; 


and the trial may either break it or give it the utmost expan- 
sion. 
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There are in Germany Lutheran and Reformed views; but 
generally a union of the two sister churches of the Reformation 
prevails, and it cannot be said that theology as taught in the 
universities is run in denominational grooves. In the state 
church we find all religious views from the most orthodox to 
the most liberal, and all claim an equal right to existence. If 
the church belongs to the state, must it not have room for all 
the religious notions prevalent in the state? There are, of 
course, doctrinal limits for preachers; but they are far less 
rigid than those which prevail in our American churches. 
Some of the preachers in the state church adopt many of the 
results of the negative criticism, placing themselves largely on 
the conclusions of the Tuebingen school; others are more posi- 
tive, yet fully admit the claims of criticism, and are by no 
means orthodox in the American or English sense ; while there 
are still others who pay little attention to criticism, but empha- 
size the religious element in worship, orthodox doctrine in 
preaching, and practical Christianity in life. Frequently a 
distinction is made between dogma and life, and between the 
simple teaching of the gospel and the doctrinal development in 
the church. Not a few treat confessions of faith as only of 
historical significance, and oppose all efforts to formulate the 
doctrines of Christianity into a creed which shall be regarded 
as an authoritative declaration of belief. 

The study of German philosophy from Kant to the present 
reveals the fact that it has been in large part hostile to the 
positive teachings of Christianity. Sometimes philosophical 
inquiry has resulted in agnosticism respecting essential doc- 
trines; in other cases the tendency has been to reduce religion 
to morality ; some of the schools have promoted systems which 
are totally subversive of Christianity; and among the latest 
developments of philosophy a nihilistic pessimism has prevailed. 
There have also been theistic philosophers, and some have been 
strong advocates of Christianity. But recent German theology 
has been obliged to contend with philosophic rationalism and 
pantheism, and with a biblical and historical criticism which 
started with philosophical principles that were destructive of 
religion. 
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Turning from philosophy to science, we find that the scien- 
tific progress of the century has promoted a spirit as well as 
theories which are hostile to Christianity. An effort has been 
made to establish materialism as the interpretation of the 
universe. But even where the first scientists have treated 
materialism as only a working hypothesis and have declared the 
explanation of the universe beyond the limits of knowledge, 
the mind was so absorbed by studying the things of this world 
that the claims of religion were ignored. This spirit of reli- 
gious indifference has been far more injurious to the religious 
life than any positive doctrines of materialism. The spirit 
itself was buried in matter and was affected only by material 
interests; it was thought that religion could be safely ignored, 
that the present world is the mind’s only concern, and that this 
life, not immortality, is the object worthy of thought. 

This spirit of indifference and hostility to religion has been 
most disastrous, affecting not merely scientific minds, but men 
of culture generally, and even the masses. We live in an age 
of echoes. Culture has attained a stage in which it is fashion- 
able to do its thinking by proxy. If an eminent specialist 
gets intoa rut and makes his narrow specialty the law for ex- 
plaining all being, there are always persons who will swear that 
that rut is the summit from which all survey of the universe, of 
humanity, and of God must be taken. Not a few who are 
wholly innocent of science claim that nothing but this world 
ean be known, and that all beyond the visible and tactual 
present cannot be made a reliable object of faith even. Athe- 
istic socialism working as brutalizing leaven in the unthinking 
masses preaches that science has abolished religion and made 
this world the only sphere of legitimate inquiry. 

In consequence of philosophic and scientific attacks we find 
that general literature has to an alarming extent become hostile 
to the Christian spirit. If philosophy expresses the principles 
of an age, literature expresses the prevailing sentiments. Lit- 
erature is evidently not in one of its creative periods; it has 
become a revealer, interpreter, and follower of what already 
exists. It is not uncommon for literary men to treat Chris- 
tianity as a thing of the past. Various efforts have actually 
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been made to find a substitute for religion; the wonder being 
that a substitute should be sought for an object which is treated 
as if it could easily be dispensed with. Thus far the only real 
substitute that has been discovered is pessimism. The com- 
plete ignoring of religion is characteristic of a large part of the 
German literature of the day. In art, too, religious themes 
are no longer so common as formerly. In novels, in poetry, 
and in art, an earthly realism has taken the place of the ideals. 
But a reaction has come, and earnest voices are heard from 
other than theological circles, emphasizing the preciousness and 
the necessity of religion. 

The successive rulers in German thought have been theology, 
philosophy, and natural science; and there are indications that 
all may have to yield at last to politics, the army, material 
industries, and to socialism. When we consider the intellectual 
forces at work in Germany we can understand why such vig- 
orous efforts are made to form a reconciliation between theology 
and modern thought. These efforts run all through the century 
and have enlisted the greatest thinkers from Schleiermacher to 
Dorner. These thinkers knew that every difficulty must be 
candidly stated and fairly met; and if there are problems which 
cannot be solved, nothing is gained by pretended solutions. 
Neander, Twesten, Nitzsch, Tholuck, Julius, Mueller, Rothe, 
and a host of others worked earnestly to prove that Christianity 
rightly understood may have elements which cannot be compre- 
hended by reason and yet are not in conflict with reason. 

The Middle Party, as it is called, has made the mediation 
between Christian doctrine and modern thought its avowed aim, 
and a number of its theologians became celebrated through 
works of an apologetic character. Usually these mediators 
profess devoted attachment to Christianity, but they are also 
in living sympathy with the philosophic tendencies of the day. 
In some of these men all the conflicting currents of the age 
seemed to meet, and their mental life was full of violent agita- 
tions. They were philosophic as well as religious; and not 
only the state of the church, but also the dualism in their own 
minds demanded that peace which can spring only from a con- 
scious possession of the truth. Since the first third of this 
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century the criticism of the Tuebingen school has been one of 
the most potent ferments in theological thought; and the dif- 
ferent theological tendencies have in a great measure been 
characterized by their relation to the results of this eriticism. 
In some cases the negative results were regarded as in the main 
settled ; others subjected them to severe criticism and obtained 
more positive results. But their general relation to the whole 
of modern thought must also be taken into account in order to 
determine the position of the various theological schools of 
Germany. Where thought is so free and so constantly entering 
upon new investigations, we must not be surprised to find that 
the critical, philosophical, and scientific views are regarded as 
merely tentative and as too liable to change, to permit them to 
be made the standard according to which theology must be 
modeled. Some writers have, perhaps, ignored too much the 
new world of thought in which men live; but others have evi- 
dently been too prone to regard modern thought as having set- 
tled certain principles which were nothing but a fashion of the 
day, to be changed with the season. 

In the Prussian church the Friends of Positive Union are 
the dominant party. Their very name indicates their purpose ; 
they want the Prussian church to be a union of the positive 
elements of the Lutherans and the Reformed, but desire the 
negative, rationalistic tendencies to be excluded from the state 
church. They are the most conservative party in the church; 
but they are by no means severely confessional, demanding 
strict adherence to the doctrinal standards of the past. The 
very fact that the Lutherans and Reformed are united in the 
same church proves that the absolute authority of any confes- 
sion is deemed an anachronism. Even the most conservative 
theologians feel the need of taking modern thought and tenden- 
cies into account; their very apologetics reveal this fact. 

The Middle Party want to conserve the substance of what 
has in all ages been regarded as Christianity; but they are 
inclined to yield more to negative criticism than the Friends of 
Positive Union. They also advocate the right of the existence 
of negative tendencies in the state church. 

The Ritschl school aims to turn attention from metaphysical 
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dogmas to the development of the Christian personality and to 
practical life. This school has become very influential in uni- 
versities and in theological literature; it is animated by the 
prevalent opposition to philosophical speculation; but the 
school is so recent that it is not safe to prophesy what the final 
result of its process of development will be. 

The Protestant Association is the left wing of the church, 
and embraces the liberals in religion. It opposes confessions 
of faith and includes a great diversity of views. Its members 
are often called rationalists ; but this party must not be identi- 
fied with the old rationalists. The members of this association 
emphasize the religious life, claim to accept the spirit of the 
New Testament, profess to love the church, and lay especial 
stress on love as the essence of religion. They do not, like the 
old rationalists, aim to make religion cold and merely moralistic, 
but they want that element of feeling to prevail which Schleier- 
macher treated as the essential element of religion. They re- 
gard themselves as the followers of Schleiermacher, but modified 
by criticism and by the whole tendency of modern thought. 

Various intellectual movements have served to increase the 
range of theological study. Much attention is now devoted to 
the history of religions; prominence is consequently given to 
the relation existing between Christianity and other religions. 
The philosophy of religion has also become a favorite study ; 
and the effort is naturally made to bring Christianity within 
the range of this philosophy. It is thus made evident what the 
Christian religion has in common with other religions, but its 
peculiarities are also brought out. Religion cannot be isolated ; 
and the effort to determine its exact place in the total organism 


of thought and life is exercising some of the best religious 
thinkers. 


The danger of treating religion too exclusively from an intel- 
lectual point of view is increased in Germany by the one-sided 
intellectualism in theological study. The university is regarded 
as the place for scientific pursuits, not for religious impressions. 
The general opinion among theologians is that a theology which 
is edifying does not belong to the university. Frequently the 
student receives a mass of learned material while his heart 
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remains untouched. The strength of some professors is cold 
criticism and negations. Thus a critical spirit is fostered, but 
the positive, constructive elements of Christianity are not made 
equally prominent. The age is critical and skeptical; and a 
negative criticism is often regarded as the best evidence of the 
love of truth. Goethe’s saying is not appreciated: ‘“ The love 
of truth attests itself by everywhere finding and appreciating 
the good.” It is a fact that tells on the life of the churches 
that many theological students do not pursue their studies from 
an inner spiritual impulse, but simply as the means for gaining 
a livelihood. 

In considering the modern factors which influence the reli- 
gious life of Germany, we cannot give too much prominence to 
socialism. The spirit of the masses, as well as that of the cul- 
tivated classes, is largely hostile to religion. Here, as in other 
lands, many of the common people who formerly found solace 
in religion have turned their backs upon the church. 

If now we try to get the total result of all these influences 
we find that great changes have taken place in theological 
thought. Less emphasis is placed on dogma than formerly, 
but more on living faith. Biblical truth as found in Seripture 
is demanded ; not that truth as philosophical systems and theo- 
logical schools have modified it. Stress is laid on the especial 
application of Christian teaching to the practical needs of the 
day. This is but one of the many evidences that German 
thought has passed from the speculative to the practical sphere. 
There are many problems which cannot be solved ; but faith 
ean always work by love. Great efforts are made by leading 
preachers to increase the efficiency of the church, to make the 
services more attractive, and the sermon more popular. Ear- 
nest, living, religious thought, glowing with the love of a Chris- 
tian personality, is recognized as the need of the day. 

I cannot stop to speak of the peculiar demands made on the 
state church by the aggressions of Jesuitical Catholicism; but 
added to the other factors these aggressions greatly increase 
the already overwhelming demands made on the evangelical 
church. 

There is much in the religious life of Germany which is dis- 
couraging, and some look upon it with despair. The church is 
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hampered by the state; and yet the conviction prevails that the 
church cannot maintain itself without the help of the state. 
Not a few admit that a radical change is required to enable the 
church to perform its mission. It is a favorable sign that 
evangelical Christians are being aroused to an appreciation of 
the real condition of affairs. The greatest efforts are made to 
understand the age in order to learn the conditions for meeting 
its spiritual needs. Even where there is indifference respecting 
ecclesiastical affairs, one may hear the Germans speaking of 
themselves asa religious people. They claim that their very 
character adapts them peculiarly to religious influences. It is 
held that much of the opposition to the church has its source in 
the character of the church and in its relation to the state, not 
in hostility to religion. Frequently it is said that all the reli- 
gion of the people is by no means represented in the churches. 
There is an inwardness in the German character which is 
favorable to religious contemplation. There are also marked 
tendencies to mysticism. It is certainly significant that modern 
German rationalism has introduced into its religious life various 
elements of pietism. On special occasions religious elements, 
otherwise dormant, have manifested themselves. This has been 
the case in great national crises, when defeat or other calamities 
came upon the nation. It is also evident on festival occasions, 
when the churches are crowded to the utmost. 

Those are right who look on theology and on religion as 
passing through a crisis. Everywhere in Germany there are 
signs that this is a period of transitions. Doubt, uncertainty, 
groping through darkness toward light, fear and anxiety, are 
common. A survey of the whole field of German theology 
reveals much confusion. This cannot be questioned. But 
those mistake who regard this state of things as peculiar to 
theology and religion. Is there less confusion respecting philos- 
ophy? Are the principles of science finally settled? How is 
it with literature and art? One need but look below the sur- 
face to discover that chaos and confusion are characteristic of 
the age; and if they are more apparent in religion it may be 
on account of the preciousness of religion and because its doc- 
trines more than aught else concern our hearts and affect our 
lives. 














A THRONE AMONG STARS. 


IXTACCIHUATL AND POPOCATEPTL, 


(16,000 and 17,780 ft. high.) 





A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


Tue clouds cling round thy summit, flinging far 
Their fleece of beauty in the balmy air 

Like a bright banner, while thy girdling peaks 
Pierce the pure azure, clad in spotless snow! 
Beneath thee is the verdure of the vale ; 

Above, the royal Empyrean, the blue realm 

Of tropic splendor, where rejoicing day 

Shines with a tenfold strength, as though the gates 
Of glory were wide open on the world! 

But lo! thy glittering wonders show the way 

To wonders more exalted than thine own. 

See there, the Sovran of the Western Alps, 
More lustrous still, more lofty, and more lone! 
Its base is buried in a sea of gloom, 

Its brow is bathed in heaven; a silvery sheen 
Enwraps its shoulders; dazzlingly it shines, 

A solitary cone of solid light, 

Soaring ’twixt gloom and glory! Round it sleeps 
The soft and azure sky, and seems to fold 

The giant in its arms; the friendly sun 

Sheds down its splendor on the form and face 
Forever raised, and on the mount sublime 
Smiles approbation, — image of the throne 
Whose stainless presence dwells among the stars, 
Blanched with the ages of eternity. 


H. GrRATTan GUINNESS. 
Mexico, March 12, 1889. 
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THE WORLD'S MARSEILLAISE. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 208ru Boston Monpay Lecturer, Marcu 11, 1889. 
1. Now girt with lightnings, docile, fleet, 
There stands an angel, with his feet 


The one on sea and one on shore; 
And Time henceforth shall be no more. 


bo 


All men are men and men are one, 

Join hands all zones beneath the sun, 
White, bronze and black and brown and red, 
All climate’s tintings myriad. 


8. Like rainbow colors, all are kin, 
One God above, one Law within; 
Man’s sky with colors seven may glow, 
But colors seven make heaven's bow. 


4. Now drumbeats call from God’s vast sky, 
Farth’s listening heart to Loyalty ; 
And now no land can foreign be, 
And now at last there is no sea. 


5. One sun is in our single sky, 
And underneath one family ; 
On earth so huge and yet so small, 
Are all for each and each for all. 


6. Let God’s Great Order through men run, 
So pray the stars and moon and sun; 
Amen, we answer, every one ; 
God’s will in us be wholly done. 


JOSEPH COOK. 


























BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
Fourreent YEAR. SEason or 1889. 
PRELUDE VI. 

POLITICAL UNION WITH CANADA. 


THE usual great audience was present at Mr. Cook’s 208th Boston Monday Lee- 
ture, at Tremont Temple, March 11. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided, and 
the Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb offered prayer. The Boston Hymn, entitled ‘* The 
World’s Marseillaise,’’ was received with marked approval by the audience. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


Confederation or disintegration, which? Unless all signs of 
the times fail, this is the greatest question in the future of the 
British Empire. There is now a greater Britain on which the 
sun never sets. So there was once a greater Spain and a greater 
France. Where are they? Disintegrated. Why will the Brit- 
ish Empire disintegrate unless confederated? The chief reason 
is the single circumstance that the immense majority of the 
English-speaking population of the British Empire will soon be 
found outside of the British Islands, and of course will never 
consent to be governed in matters of imperial moment by the 
minority inside those islands. In Shakespeare’s time England 
was called “a swan’s nest in a great pool.” To-day, Mr. Free- 
man, in very majestic language, calls the empire a world Venice 
with oceans for streets. The world Venice will not forever 
submit to be governed by the swan’s nest. 

It follows from these facts that at least four destinies are very 
possible for the great Dominion north of us. 

Canada may remain as it now is, a British crown colony, very 
nearly self-governed. 

It may attain political independence of Great Britain and set 
up for itself, as its immense territorial resources might entitle it 


to do if it were more isolated from this republic. 
VOL. Iv. — NO. 20. 10 
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It may drift into political union with the United States. 

It may become a part of a British imperial confederation, 
and, indeed, a most important part, exceedingly essential to the 
commercial intercourse of the Occidental with the Oriental por- 
tions of the empire. 

Merely commercial union between the United States and 
Canada has many advocates, but, even if successful for a time, 
is by no means likely to be a final settlement of the relations of 
the two countries. Reciprocity would greatly benefit Canada 
and be of only slight advantage to the United States. It would 
be giving away a large part of our income to strangers who have 
no common responsibility with us for the national development 
and defense. Reciprocity treaties made by the President and 
Senate are invasions of the powers of the House of Representa- 
tives. Farmers and manufacturers would lose more by reci- 
procity than they would gain. We are under treaty to give to 
several foreign nations every privilege we grant to the most 
favored foreign nation. Special favor to Canada would entitle 
these other nations to demand equal privileges on equal terms. 
Commercial union delays political union. 

In spite of all that is said of the advantages of merely com- 
mercial union, the most urgent reasons exist, therefore, for con- 
sidering dispassionately both sides of the larger question con- 
cerning the ultimate political union of Canada with the United 
States. It is twenty years, indeed, thirty, since I began the 
study of this theme, and some travel has given me an oppor- 
tunity to examine it under the guidance of expert opinion at 
home and abroad. 


AGAINST POLITICAL UNION WITH CANADA. 

I. What are the chief reasons against political union with 
Canada ? 

1. Her debt is three times ours in proportion to population. 

2. A great proportion of her population is controlled in pol- 
ities, as well as religion, by an exceedingly wealthy and arrogant 
Roman Catholic clerical party. 

3. Divisions in religion and race between Ontario and Quebec 
threaten the peace of the Dominion. 
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4, The Roman Catholic clerical party is vehemently opposed 
to union with the United States, and would form a dangerous 
element in Quebee province admitted to the Union as a State. 

5. The dominant political party in Canada is now opposed 
to union with the United States, and seems likely to be so for 
many years to come. Union can be profitably consummated 
only by the free consent of a substantially unanimous popula- 
tion. 

6. The worth of the Dominion to the British Empire has been 
greatly increased by the building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, which now furnishes England with her shortest way to her 
Pacific colonies and to Japan and China, and, whenever the 
Suez Canal is blocked, is her best way to Australia and even to 
India. 

7. A break in the British Empire in Canada might lead to 
a break elsewhere. Australia and perhaps the South African 
British colonies and possibly India might be made uneasy in 
their allegiance, if Canada were to drop away from the crown. 

8. Very important British investments have been made in 
Canada and would not be given up without heavy compensation. 

9. In present circumstances, the dominant sentiment of Great 
Britain would not favor political union of Canada with the 
United States, even if Canada were herself to desire it. 

10. The American Union needs no more territory and might 
find unexpected political dangers in the complications that 
would arise during and after political union with Canada. 


FOR POLITICAL UNION WITH CANADA. 


II. What are the chief reasons for political union with 
Canada ? 

1. It would enlarge the population, wealth, and power of the 
American Republic. 

2. It would give a better balance to American politics by 
increasing the weight of the North against possible accessions 
to the South. 

3. It would offer to Canadian populations new and vast facil- 
ities for commercial, social, and political development. The 
expert opinion of both British and American statesmen is that 
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in political union with the United States, Canada’s industrial 
prosperity and consequent general advancement would be 
greater than they can be if she remains in her present condi- 
tion, or than they would be were she independent of the British 
Empire. 

4. Political union with Canada would improve the prospects 
of peace among English-speaking populations on both sides the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

5. It would be dangerous to the peace of the two countries if 
Canada were to develop a monarchy and an aristocracy on our 
northern border, as it would have been dangerous if Mexico 
had done so on our southern border. Our American Republic 
would not submit to the presence of a king south of us, and 
perhaps may not to that of one north of us. 

6. The indications of geography point to a political union of 
Canada and the United States as their manifest destiny. 

T. So do the indications of race, language, religion, and polit- 
ical development for two centuries. 

8. A considerable portion of the Canadian population, espe- 
cially among Protestants who dislike Roman Catholic domina- 
tion and among men of commerce who wish the largest possible 
market for Canada, favor more and more political union with 
the United States. 

9. The opening of railways between Constantinople and 
Bombay and between Calcutta and Shanghai is likely to dimin- 
ish greatly within a few years the political importance of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and so of Canada itself, to the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

It will not be many years at most before Englishmen will do 
what Americans would long ago have done, build a railroad 
from Constantinople to Bombay, down the valley of the Euphra- 
tes, and a road is already projected between Canton and Cal- 
cutta. With those links supplied, only about a third of the 
small circumference of the earth need be traversed, and this all 
the way by rail, to unite England with India, and indeed with 
the sunrise coasts of Asia. From those coasts it is but a step 
to Australia. As soon, therefore, as it is possible to go all 
the way by rail from the Straits of Dover to Shanghai, it will 
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not be necessary to carry silks and teas across the North Amer- 
ican continent over the Canadian road, and this link, now of 
such vast benefit to the empire, will cease to be of its present 
great strategic importance. 

10. The scheme of political union with Canada has been 
under discussion for more than a century, having been provided 
for in the articles of confederation of the original thirteen 
American States, in 1777; but this scheme seems more impor- 
tant and feasible as time passes and the density of our popula- 
tion increases. 

11. Political union with the United States would probably 
be a more profitable and perhaps a not less dignified and glo- 
rious future for Canada than even a position in a federation of 
the British Empire. 

12. If British imperial federation, as many practical states- 
men assume, cannot be made a success, the natural and almost 
inevitable future of Canada is political union with the United 
States. 


AGAINST IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


III. What are the chief reasons against the federation of the 
British Empire ? 

1. It would diminish the power of the British Islands over 
the empire, and especially the power of England, and so the 
English ruling aristocracy would not consent. But the Eng- 
lish democracy is growing. Parliament is practically omnipo- 
tent in British politics. Perhaps democracy may grow fast 
enough in England to bring about imperial federation before 
the empire disintegrates by the demand of its outlying portions 
for self-control. 

2. It is impossible to hold together in a political union so 
many widely separated states. Antipdoes are not enough in- 
terested in each other to fight for each other. But the world is 
small. Such is the speed of modern intereommunication that a 
British imperial federation would now be smaller measured by 
time than the Roman Empire was in Cesar’s day. 

3. Independence of the several large parts of the empire is 
better than confederation. But independence of the parts 
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means disintegration of the whole. In the modern world, small 
nations are incapable of self-defense. England herself might 
become so incapable without confederation with other parts of 
the empire. 

4. England’s debt is immense and her colonies would not 
assume their share of it. But this could be arranged by com- 
pensations in the way of the service of the British navy to an 
oceanic empire. 


FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


IV. What are the chief reasons for imperial federation ? 

1. Without it the British Empire must go to pieces. The 
great majority of English-speaking people in the empire will 
soon be outside the mother islands and will never consent to be 
ruled in matters of imperial moment by the minority inside 
those islands. Imperial federation is necessary to prevent the 
political disintegration of an empire on which now the sun 
never sets. 

2. It would secure strength, safety, dignity, and political 
prosperity to the confederated whole, while the disintegrated 
parts might not be able to defend themselves. 

. It would thus immensely advance the cause of civil liberty ; 

4. And of honorable commerce ; 

5. And of popular enlightenment ; 

6. And of religious progress. 

7. All this would tend to prevent war and promote peace 
among all nations, but especially among English-speaking popu- 
lations throughout the world. 

8. By means of improved international laws, the federated 
British Empire and the American Republic, which would be two 
sets of United States with very much the same political institu- 
tions, might lock hands in a loose alliance in a congress of en- 
voys, without a strict union, and so immensely advance all the 
highest interests of mankind. 


V. What are the chief conclusions that follow from a survey 
of the whole field of the relations of Canada and the United 
States ? 
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1. Canada must decide her own destiny. If political union 
with Canada, as Chauncey Depew says, is “a ripening plum” 
that is to drop into the lap of the republic, the fruit is to be 
left to ripen and drop of its own weight. Americans can effect 
only mischief by any shaking of the bough. 

2. Only experience can decide what is wise in questions of 
expediency ; and the question of political union with Canada 
is one of expediency rather than of moral right or wrong. 

3. British imperial federation is eminently worth trying. 
And for one, I, as an American, bid it God speed, for it is 
more to be a citizen of the human commonwealth than even a 
citizen of the American commonwealth. [Applause.] But if 
such a union of all the parts of the British Empire were to occur, 
I should not wish to see America become a portion of it. It is 
far better we should remain loosely allied, confederated only 
under Christian international law, than that we should make 
ourselves responsible for the wars of Europe and of the anti- 
podes. 

4. If British imperial federation, however, is not found 
practicable, political union of Canada with the United States is 


likely to follow. And in that case I bid that, too, God speed. 
[ Applause. ] 
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LECTURE VI. 
MISLEADING CATHOLIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


SUPERSTITIOUS USES OF THE SCAPULAR. 


A Prussian proverb, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men, affirms that whatever is to appear in the life of a nation 
must first be put into its elementary schools. The political 
power of Roman Catholicism depends on the unity of the Roman 
Catholic population at the polls, and that unity depends on the 
success of parochial schools. The success of parochial schools, 
therefore, is of such vast political importance to the clerical 
party that they may be expected to put forth desperate efforts 
to secure it, and such desperate efforts they have put forth ever 
since 1864, when two great events occurred — the issuing of the 
Syllabus of Errers of Pope Pius [X., and the holding of the 
Baltimore Council, decreeing that every Catholic population 
able to support a parochial school shall do so. We, therefore, 
have before us not merely an educational problem of interest to 
languid curiosity, but a question of practical politics when we 
ask what are the text-books introduced into the parochial schools 
now containing more than half a million of the youth who are 
to be future citizens of the country. 

Roman Catholic education of youth usually begins with the 
seapular. It is a small and usually square piece of cloth worn 
next the person and suspended by a string that passes around 
the neck. A specimen of it I here exhibit as highly deserving 
the attention of all friends of sound education. The scapular 
is a sacred object to the Catholics. Heaven forbid that I should 
say a word to offend the devout feelings of anybody. Why, if 
I had here the sacred thread that a Brahmin wears I would 
treat it with respect. At Benares and elsewhere I have seen 
Brahmins bathe with what is called the sacred thread around 
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their shoulders. It means that whoever wears it is twice born 
and belongs to a high caste; it has profound religious sig- 
nificance. I have seen Parsees in Bombay worshiping towards 
the sunset and taking off a girdle of white cord made up of 
three threads, which are supposed to represent good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds. They measure off two arms’ length 
at a time on that cord; they then perform certain ablutions. 
Their devotional exercises occur just as the sun is going down 
behind the sea. They do not worship the sun, as I suppose. 
Their ery is, “ Good thoughts, good words, good deeds.” And 
I have seen sometimes the light of true devotion in those Orien- 
tal faces when engaged in such poor worship as that. I would 
treat a Parsee girdle with reverence. I had rather wear a Par- 
see girdle or a Brahmin sacred cord than one of these scapulars, 
with the Roman Catholic doctrine concerning them behind it. 
[ Applause. ] 

This “ Rosary and Seapular Book” which I hold in my hand 
is widely distributed from the Catholic Publishing House of 
New York, and bears on its title page the approbation of Arch- 
bishop Hughes. It distinctly indorses the horrible superstition 
that whoever dies wearing the scapular is sure of salvation. 


The scapular must be worn night and day in the manner prescribed. 
Particular care should be taken to wear it at the hour of death, as 
a distinctive mark of the order and as a safeguard against dangers, 
because “he who shall die clothed with this habit will be preserved 
from hell fire. It is also good to be buried with it.” 

The scapular should be made of two pieces of woolen cloth — each 
about three inches square —of a dark brown or coffee color, attached 
to a double string, so that it may hang over the shoulders, one piece 
on the breast and the other on the back. When the first scapular is 
worn out it may be replaced by another, without any ceremony or 
blessing. (‘Rosary and Scapular Book,” Catholic Publishing House, 


New York, pp. 115, 116, 135.) 


Whoever puts on one of these scapulars is expected to main- 
tain chastity, and that is a matter that concerns the very hiding 
of the power of the race. A reverent use of certain religious 
forms is expected also from all who wear this emblem. But 
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this book is stuffed with promises of indulgences, most alluring 
and mischievous to those who wear scapulars. ‘These promises 
are such as to lead to the hope of salvation through a mere 
ceremony and not through any real change of heart, and so are 
immeasurably dangerous. This is the usual beginning of the 
education of the child under Roman Catholic influences. It is 
an education to a belief in the power of indulgences, that up to 
this day do practically operate among the Catholic masses to 
lessen the grip of ethical truth upon the heart of youth and even 
of middle age. [Applause.] 

On the authority of several popes, a long list is given here 
of the indulgences granted to those who wear the scapular. 
Pages are filled with accounts of supposed miracles wrought by 
its agency (pp. 119-136). Conflagrations, it is claimed, have 
often been suddenly extinguished by casting a scapular into the 
flames. The sacred object, it is here affirmed, has usually been 
found afterwards wholly unhurt by the fire. 

In these depths of superstition the average child’s life begins 
in the Catholic Church. As early impressions are proverbially 
deep and lasting, it is important to dwell on the Catholic teach- 
ing concerning the scapular, for it dominates the lives of mil- 
lions who look to Rome for spiritual guidance. Pigott, the 
suicide, was found wearing the scapular in death. As the Nun 
of Kenmare has said, if what the popes teach is true, the scap- 
ular saved his soul. 


THE CATHOLIC SMALLER CATECHISM. 


Next after the scapular let us examine the smaller catechism 
in universal use among Catholics. Like the shorter Westmin- 
ster catechism, it is a brief but an incaleulably important docu- 
ment, estimated by its religious, social, and political influence. 
The copy which I hold in my hands is authorized by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. It is not to be denied that it 
contains a considerable portion of Christian truth; but the 
really characteristic portions, of course, assert the infallibility 
of the Pope and other monstrosities of Romish error. These 
are the words which Catholic youth are made to memorize on 
the attributes and works of the church. 
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Q. What are the attributes of the Church? 

A. The attributes of the Church are three: authority, infallibility, 
and indefectibility. 

(). What do you mean by the authority of the Church ? 

A. By the authority of the Church I mean the right and power 
which the Pope and the Bishops, as the successors of the Apostles, 
have to teach and to govern the fuithful. 

@. What do you mean by the infallibility of the Church? 

A. By the infallibility of the Church I mean that the Church cannot 
err when it teaches a doctrine of faith or morals. 

@. When does the Church teach infallibly ? 

A. The Church teaches infallibly when it speaks through the Pope 
and Bishops united in general council, or through the Pope alone 
when he proclaims to all the faithful a doctrine of faith or morals. 

@. What do you mean by the indefectibility of the Church ? 

A. By the indefectibility of the Church I mean that the Church, as 
Christ founded it, will last till the end of time. 

@. In whom are these attributes found in their fullness ? 

A. These attributes are found in their fullness in the Pope, the vis- 
ible Head of the Church, whose infallible authority to teach bishops, 
priests, and people in matters of faith or morals will last to the end 
of the world. (Lesson Twelfth.) 


Here is the whole of the chapter on Jndulgences, and shows 


how vital a part it is of Catholie doctrine, and how easily abused 
in practice : — 


@. What is an Indulgence ? 

A. An Indulgence is the remission in whole or in part of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin. 

Q. Is an Indulgence a pardon of sin, or a license to commit sin ? 

A. An Indulgence is not a pardon of sin, nor a license to commit 
sin, and one who is in a state of mortal sin cannot gain an Indulgence. 

Q. How many kinds of Indulgences are there ? 

A. There are two kinds of Indulgences — Plenary and Partial. 

Q. What is a Plenary Indulgence ? 

A. A Plenary Indulgence is the full remission of the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin. 

Q. What is a Partial Indulgence ? 


A. A Partial Indulgence is the remission of a part of the temporal 
punishment due to sin. 
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Q. How does the Church by means of Indulgences remit the tem- 
poral punishment due to sins ? 

A. The Church by means of Indulgences remits the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin by applying to us the merits of Jesus Christ, and 
the superabundant satisfactions of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the 
saints; which merits and satisfactions are its spiritual treasury. 

(. What must we do to gain an Indulgence ? 

A. To gain an Indulgence we must be in the state of grace and 
perform the works enjoined. (Lesson Twenty-first.) 

These are the amazing passages of the catechism which teach 
Catholic youth that the bread and wine of the Holy Eucharist 
are literally transformed by the priests into the blood and body 
of Christ. 


@. What happened when our Lord said, This is my body ; this is 
my blood ? 

A. When our Lord said, This is my body, the substance of the 
bread was changed into the substance of His body; when He said, 
This is my blood, the substance of the wine was changed inte the sub- 
stance of His blood. 

Q. Is Jesus Christ whole and entire both under the form of bread 
and under the form of wine ? 

A, Jesus Christ is whole and entire both under the form of bread 
and under the form of wine. 

(. Did anything remain of the bread and wine after their substance 
had been changed into the substance of the body and blood of our Lord ? 

A. After the substance of the bread and wine had been changed 
into the substance of the body and blood of our Lord, there remained 
only the appearances of bread and wine. 

@. What do you mean by the appearances of bread and wine ? 

A. By the appearances of bread and wine I mean the figure, the 
color, the taste, and whatever appears to the senses. 

@. What is this change of the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of our Lord called ? 

A. This change of the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
our Lord is called Transubstantiation. 

Q. How was the substance of the bread and wine changed into the 
substance of the body and blood of Christ ? 

A. The substance of the bread and wine was changed into the sub- 
stance of the body and blood of Christ by His almighty power. 

@. Does this change of bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ continue to be made in the Church ? 
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A. This change of bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ continues to be made in the church by Jesus Christ through 
the ministry of His priests. 

@. When did Christ give His priests the power to change bread 
and wine into His body and blood ? 

A. Christ gave His priests the power to change bread and wine 
into His body and blood when He said to the Apostles, Do this in 
commemoration of me. 

@. How do the priests exercise this power of changing bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ ? 

A. The priests exercise this power of changing bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ through the words of consecration in the 
Mass, which are the words of Christ: This is my body ; this is my 
blood. (Lesson Twenty-second.) 

@. When and where are the bread and wine changed into the body 
and blood of Christ ? 

A. The bread and wine are changed into the body and blood of 
Christ at the Consecration in the Mass. (Lesson Twenty-fourth.) 


Catholics are taught in the following passages of their cate- 
chism to look upon Protestant marriages as not wholly valid : 


Q. What is the Sacrament of Matrimony ? 

A. The Sacrament of Matrimony is the Sacrament which unites a 
Christian man and woman in lawful marriage. 

@. Can a Christian man and woman be united in lawful marriage 
in any other way than by the Sacrament of Matrimony ? 

A. A Christian man and woman cannot be united in lawful mar- 
riage in any other way than by the Sacrament of Matrimony, because 
Christ raised marriage to the dignity of a sacrament. 

Q. Can the bond of Christian marriage be dissolved by any human 
power ? 

A. The bond of Christian marriage cannot be dissolved by any hu- 
man power. 

Q. To receive the Sacrament of Matrimony worthily is it necessary 
to be in the state of grace ? 

A. To receive the Sacrament of Matrimony worthily it is necessary 
to be in the state of grace, and it is necessary also to comply with the 
laws of the Church. 


Q. Who has the right to make laws concerning the Sacrament of 
matriage ? 
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A. The Church alone has the right to make laws concerning the 
Sacrament of marriage, though the state also has the right to make 
laws concerning the civil effects of the marriage contract. 

Q. Does the Church forbid the marriage of Catholics with persons 
who have a different religion or no religion at all ? 

A. The Church does forbid the marriage of Catholics with persons 
who have a different religion or no religion at all. 

Q. Why does the church forbid the marriage of Catholics with per- 
sons who have a different religion or no religion at all? 

A. The Church forbids the marriage of Catholics with persons who 
have a different religion or no religion at all, because such marriages 
generally lead to indifference, loss of faith, and to the neglect of the 
religious education of the children. (Lesson Twenty-sixth.) 


OFFICIAL EXPLANATIONS OF THE CATECHISM. 


Next after the Catholic catechism let us notice some of the 
standard and official explanations of the catechism. Here is a 
celebrated book entitled ‘* Catechism of Perseverance, an histor- 
ical, doctrinal, moral, and liturgical exposition of the Catholic 
religion, translated from the French of Abbé Gaume, by Rev. 
F. B. Jamison,” and published in a fiftieth and enlarged edi- 
tion by the Catholic House of Thomas B. Noonan & Co., of 
Boston. It opens with formal approbations from four Catholic 
bishops. I quote the whole of the strategic chapter on the 
Protestant Reformation. 


@. What do you remark on the sixteenth century ? 

A. I remark that the church had a great combat to sustain in that 
age. She was attacked by Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Henry 
VIII. 

Q. Who was Luther ? 

A. Luther was a German religious of the Augustinian order, who 
violated his three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; he aposta- 
tized, married a nun, and commenced declaiming against the Catholic 
Church. 

@. What did he write previous to his condemnation ? 

A. Previous to his condemnation he had written to the sovereign 
pontiff, that he would receive his decision as an oracle from the mouth 
of Jesus Christ, but scarcely had Leo X. condemned his errors when 
he gave vent to the most vile abuse against him, against the bishops 
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and theologians, impudently pretending that he alone was more en- 
lightened than the whole Christian world. He persevered in preach- 
ing error, and after having led a scandalous life, died on leaving the 
table, where he had, as usual, gorged himself with wine and meats. 

Q. Who was Zuinglius ? 

A. Zuinglius was a curate of the church of Our Lady of the Her- 
mits, in Switzerland, preached at Zurich the errors of Luther, per- 
mitted all kinds of disorders, had the effrontery to marry publicly, and 
was killed in a battle lost by his partisans, although he had promised 
them a victory. 

Q. Who was Calvin ? 

A. Calvin was an ecclesiastic of Noyon; but was never a priest. 
He went to Bourges, where he adopted the errors of Luther, to which 
he added his own; he settled in Geneva where he burnt to death Mi- 
chael Servetus, who had the courage to differ from him, and finally 
died himself of a shameful disease. 

@. Who was Henry VIII ? 

A. Henry VIII. was king of England. A slave to his passions, he 
wished the pope to annul his lawful marriage, but the pope refused. 
Upon this the king declared himself the head of the church in Eng- 
land,drew his people into schism and soon after into heresy. 

@. How do you show that Protestantism or the religion preached 
by Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Henry VIILI., is not the true religion ? 

A. In order to show that Protestantism is a false religion, or 
rather no religion at all, it will be sufficient simply to bear in mind : 
Ist, that it was established by four great libertines ; 2d, that it owes 
its origin to the love of honors, covetousness of the goods of others, 
and the love of sensual pleasures, three things forbidden by the gos- 
pel; 3d, that it permits you to believe whatever you please and to do 
whatever you believe; 4th, that it has caused immense evils, deluged 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and England with blood; it leads to 
impiety, and finally to indifference, the source of all revolutions past 
and future. We must, therefore, be on our guard against those who 
preach it, and cherish a horror for the books which disseminate it. 


Q. What religion is it that alone has rendered men better and alone 
has civilized them ? 

A. The only religion which has rendered men better and civilized 
them, is the Catholic religion, to the exclusion of Arians, Mahome- 
tans, Protestants, and philosophers; the Catholic religion, therefore, 
alone is good, alone divine. (Chap. LIV.) 
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Let it be noticed that the book which contains these atrocious 
teachings, although now a volume of over 400 pages in length, 
is in such demand as to be in its fiftieth American edition. 


MUTILATED HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


After the Rosary and Scapular Book, and the Smaller Cate- 
chism and the official explanations of it, you will do well to 
examine in detail the ordinary text-books in use in Catholic 
parochial schools for instruction in reading, biography, and his- 
tory. I have made a large and painfully interesting collection 
of them from Boston and New York, Toronto and Quebec. In 
these utterly untrustworthy volumes, a dozen or more of which 
lie on this table, the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the In- 
quisition itself are so whitewashed as to appear creditable to 
Catholicism. Bismarck said that the saddest sights he saw in 
France, during the invasion of it by the German armies, were 
not battlefields covered with the dead and the dying, but muti- 
lated, misleading text-books on the children’s desks in Catholic 
schools. Such school-books are now scattered over this conti- 
nent by millions. They are ominous signs of the times. On 
former occasions on this platform I have shown by detailed ex- 
tracts. that many passages in these authorized volumes are utterly 
misleading in history and biography (see Boston Monday Lec- 
tures in Our Day for 1888). They are unfair, mutilated, nien- 
dacious. 

Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland, who not long ago in a Lenten 
pastoral letter advised the priests under his direction to refuse 
the sacraments to such Catholics as did not vote according to 
clerical direction on the school question, has published a “ Bible 
History, to which is added a compendium of Church History, 
for the use of Catholic Schools in the United States.” The 
volume opens with several pages of approbations, including 
that of Pope Leo XIII. himself. In this astonishing book I 


read : — 


To Catholics is due the discovery of nearly all the valuable inven- 
tions we have. Carefully examined, it will be seen that with the 
exception of the steam-engine and the railroad little that is really new 
has been discovered except by Catholics. (Page 298.) 
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Protestantism began with “an open Bible and free interpretation” 
and has ended in division and disbelief. By the above principle every 
one becomes judge of what he will or will not believe. Hence, among 
Protestants there are almost as many religions as there are individuals, 
the churches divided and torn to pieces, ending in infidelity and Mor- 
monism. (Page 304.) 


Even in text-books on geography, and in the form in which it 
is taught to primary classes, the omnipresent sectarian bias and 
distortion appear. Here is a handsome illustrated volume, in 
large use in Catholic parochial schools, published by William 
H. Sadlier, 11 Barclay Street, New York, and entitled “ Sad- 
lier’s Excelsior Introduction to Geography,” from which a few 
characteristic extracts will surprise you. 


What can you say of the early Jesuit missionaries in Canada? 

The history of their labors is connected with the origin of every 
celebrated town in the annals of French America. 

What says the American historian, Bancroft, on this subject ? 

“ Not a cape was turned,” says Bancroft, “ nor a river entered, but 
a Jesuit led the way.” (Page 15, Lesson X XV.) 

Who were the first explorers of great portions of our country ? 

Catholic missionaries. 

Who discovered and explored the upper Mississippi ? 

Father Marquette, a Jesuit missionary. 

Where, in many of the States, were the first settlements formed. 

Around the humble cross that marked the site of a Catholic mission. 
(Page 22, Lesson XXXII.) 

What was the first settlement in the New England States ? 

A Jesuit missionary settlement on Mount Desert Island (in 1622). 

By whom was this settlement destroyed ? 

By the English. 

What people made a permanent settlement in Massachusetts in 
1620? 

The Pilgrim Fathers, 


Here is a flat self-contradiction. The “first settlement” of 
New England was a Jesuit one in 1622, the child is taught — 
but the “first permanent settlement” was by the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers in 1620! 
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Who were they? 

English Protestants, who, being persecuted by their Protestant feilow- 
countrymen, took refuge in America. 

How did they act in their new home ? 

They proved very intolerant, and persecuted all who dared to wor- 
ship God in a manner different from that which they had established. 
(Page 28, Lesson XLI.) 

By whom was Maryland founded ? 

By Lord Baltimore, as an asylum for persecuted English Catholics. 

What was remarkable in this colony ? 

Full toleration was granted in religious matters; and the Pilgrims 
of Maryland thus became the founders of religious liberty in the New 
World. (Page 29, Lesson XLII.) 

For what is Ireland noted ? 

For its constant verdure, beautiful scenery, splendid ruins of bygone 
ages, and, above all, for the unwavering fidelity of its people to the 
Catholic Faith. (Page 46, Lesson LXVII.) 


UNCHANGED ATROCITIES OF JESUITISM IN MORALS, 


Jesuitism in morals has an evil name throughout civilization. 
It is two hundred years since the classic Provincial Letters of 
Pascal exposed the absurdities and immoralities of Jesuit teach- 
ing in the schools and the confessionals. No educated Protest- 
ant doubts the substantial justice of Pascal’s indictment. 

But there are uneducated Protestants who think that Jesuit- 
ism has changed its creed. The boast of Jesuitism, however, is 
that its teachings are unchangeable. 

One hundred years after Pascal, on March 5, 1762, the Par- 
liament of Paris, in a decree against the Jesuits, drew up the 
following celebrated indictment, the justice of which has never 
been successfully questioned. 


These doctrines, the consequence of which would destroy natural 
law, that rule of morality which God himself has implanted in the 
hearts of men, and, consequently, would break all the ties of civil 
society, in authorizing theft, lying, perjury, the most criminal impurity, 
and generally all passions and all crimes, by the teaching of secret 
compensation, of equivocation, of mental restrictions, of probabilism 
and philosophical sin; destroy all feelings of humanity among men, 
in authorizing homicide and parricide, annihilate royal authority. 
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Pascal and the Parliament of Paris use no phrases of denun- 
ciation which are not deserved by the official Jesuit publications 
of highest rank in our own day. 

Moral theology in the Catholie Church consists chiefly of 
a discussion of practical duties and of cases of conscience and 
rules for the guidance of priests in granting or withholding 
absolution. It is preéminently the theology of the confessional. 
In the standard work entitled “ A Catholie Dictionary ” now 
before me, the history of Catholic moral theology is given for 
century after century; but it is not necessary for us to go back 
to Suarez, nor to Sanchez, nor to Escobar, nor even to St. Li- 
guori. “ At present,” says this authority, “ the Probabilist the- 
ology of this writer is accepted almost everywhere in the church, 
and the recent works of Secavini and Gury are little more 
than adaptations of St. Liguori.” The Congregation of Rites 
in a decree confirmed by the Pope declared that St. Liguori’s 
works contained “ nothing worthy of censure.” The Pope made 
St. Liguori a Doctor of the Church. His chief expounder and 
continuator in our day has been Professor P. J. P. Gury, a Jes- 
uit father of the Roman College, whose celebrated work entitled 
“Compendium Theologie Moralis” I now hold in my hand. 
It is a standard Jesuit theological text-book in very wide actual 
use. A few amazing passages you will allow me to cite in 
English from this volume, with definite references to the origi- 
nal Latin, which I beg you to examine for yourselves. 


Are ecclesiastics obliged to obey the civil laws ? 

No: not the laws in force which are contrary to their profession or 
to their sacred canons. (Gury, “Compendium Theologiz Moralis,” 
Treatise on Laws, Ques. 93.) 

The good of society demands that there should be a means to law- 
fully hide a secret: now there is no other way than by equivocation or 
restriction, largely and improperly mental. 

One is permitted to use this restriction even under oath. 

A culprit interrogated judicially or not lawfully by the judge, may 
answer that he has done nothing, meaning “ about which you have the 
right to question me, or, that I am obliged to avow.” 

This mode of restriction may be used by all public functionaries 
questioned on things confided to their discretion ; or secretaries, am- 
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bassadors, generals, magistrates, lawyers, physicians and all those who 
have reasons to hide some truth relative to their charge. 

You must keep a confided secret, even if you are questioned about 
it by a superior, a judge, ete. You must answer them: “I do not 
know anything about it,” because that knowledge is for you absolutely 
as if it did not exist ; and thus should the secret be confided expressly 
or tacitly. (‘Treatise on the Seventh and Tenth Precepts of the 
Decalogue,” Articles 443, 444, 472.) 

When is there a grave matter in a theft ? 

It cannot be determined. In order that a theft should be looked 
upon as grave, relatively, . . . it must be of the value: 1, of one france 
for the poor, and a little less for the very poor: 2, about two or three 
franes for workmen who live day by day ; 3, about three or four francs 
for moderately rich people; 4, about six or seven frances for rich 
people. 

In order that the matter should be absolutely grave, two or three 
pieces of gold, of the value of one dollar each, are necessary. But we 
must remember that the more scarce the money, the greater is its 
value. 

Are small thefts united to form a whole, if they are separated by 
a long interval of time ? 

No, according to the common opinion; because after a certain lapse 
of time, small thefts are not supposed to unite, and so, do not constitute 
a common object in morality. Besides, one does not see grave preju- 
dice done to the owner, not being aware of it, and he is not supposed 
to be gravely opposed to it. 

What is the time which must elapse between the thefts? 

According to the more probable opinion, no more than two months ; 
according to others, one year is necessary. 

May one take some of the property of another, not only to help one’s 
self, but also others ? 

Yes, according to the common opinion ; because, in a way, one sub- 
stitutes himself for the indigent, and shows by the act that one loves 
his neighbor as himself. 

In a case of extreme need, or nearly so, whatever may be the cause 
of it, can we steal an object of great value, or a large sum, if we are 
in need of it? 

There are two opinions: the first one answers No; the second one, 
more probable and more common, answers Yes, provided the rich one 
is not brought by that theft to an equal needful situation, and the poor 
one takes-only what he needs. 
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Can a servant compensate himself, if he does more than he ought to? 

Yes, if it is by the express or tacit will of the master that he works 
excessively ; because one who works must be paid in proportion to his 
work, by rights. . . . The value of this just compensation may be left 
to the judgment of the servant, provided he is prudent, careful, and 
distrustful of self, a thing which seldom happens. (* Treatise on Jus- 
tice and Rights,” Articles 606, 607, 610, 618, 623.) 

Quirinus, wanting to steal some cloth, enters a store during the night 
and lights a candle, taking good care, however, to prevent a fire ; but 
a cat upsets the candle, which, falling on straw, sets it on fire, and the 
house is burned; the thief runs away and escapes. — What is to be 
thought of Quirinus’ case ? 

He is under no obligation to make restitution ; because he has not 
foreseen the danger. He is not even obliged to pay for the cloth he 
wished to steal, even had he ran away with the goods; because the 
damage is involuntary, since the fact of stealing the cloth is not the 
cause of the damage, and the fact of carrying the candle does not 
induce the danger of fire, when reasonable precautions are taken. 
(** Treatise on Justice and Rights,” Article 672.) 

Ordinarily the lies, or, even perjuries, by which dealers affirm that 
their goods cost so much to them, or that such a price was offered to 
them, ought not to be considered as frauds really prejudicial, because 
these frauds are so frequent with them that almost nobody trusts in 
them. (‘Treatise on Contracts,” Article 897.) 

Must a son believe his mother who tells him, under oath, that he 
is illegitimate ? 

No: because by right and common sense, no one is obliged to be- 
lieve one witness, even if there is no doubt whatever of his good faith. 
(Ibid., Article 733.) 


For evident and most urgent reasons, I forbear to cite before 
this honorable audience the horrible propositions of Jesuit 
morality on a number of points connected with marriage and 
divorce. (See “The Doctrines of the Jesuits.” By Paul Bert, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and Professor of the Fac- 
ulty of Sciences. Paris, 1880. An English translation of this 
important work, which is based on an analysis of Gury’s ‘“‘ Com- 
pendium,” has been published by B. F. Bradbury & Co., Boston, 
1889.) 

Instructors who teach Jesuitism in morals have been repeat- 
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edly expelled from the public schools of even Catholic countries, 
but Jesuitism is now in favor with the Vatican. 

My contention is that it is incaleulably unsafe to intrust the 
education of American youth to Jesuit teachers at a time when 
Roman Catholics are already one eighth, and when it is confi- 
dently predicted that they will soon be a quarter of our popu- 
lation. 


CONFLICT OF SYLLABUS AND CONSTITUTION. 


Having asked you to compare Jesuit teaching in morals with 
natural law and the Decalogue, I part from my topic for the pres- 
ent by requesting you to contrast seriously the principles of the 
Papal Syllabus of Errors with those of the Constitution of the 
United States. The utterances of a pope, whom Catholics are 
taught to regard as infallible and therefore as irreformable in 
all matters of faith and morals, may be called the text-book of 
supreme marching orders for the clerical party throughout the 
world. Are those utterances, as a working programme for edu- 
cation and politics, consistent with the settled fundamental 
principles of American liberty? Judge dispassionately for 
yourselves and your posterity. These are the teachings of the 
famous and infamous articles 23, 24, 42, and T7 of The Papal 
Syllabus of 1864: — 


Anathema to all who say: The Roman Pontiffs and cecumenical 
councils have exceeded the limits of their power, have usurped the 
rights of princes, and have even committed errors in defining matters 
of faith and morals. 

Anathema to all who say: The Church has not the power of avail- 
ing herself of force or any direct or indirect temporal power. 

Anathema to all who say: In the case of conflicting laws between 
the two powers, the civil law ought to prevail. 

Anathema to all who say: In the present day it is no longer ex- 
pedient that the Catholic religion shall be held as the only religion of 
the state to the exclusion of all other modes of worship. (See ‘“ Rome 
and the Newest Fashions in Religion,” Harper & Brothers, 1877, for 
Latin text of the Syllabus.) 


These are the most mischievous proclamations that Rome has 
made for many acentury. There is and must always be an 
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irrepressible conflict between the assertion of papal supremacy 
and the self-government of free states. The Pope declares that 
in no past period of the history of the papacy has it exceeded 
its due powers. But the papacy has again and again deposed 
princes and absolved whole peoples from their oaths of alle- 
giance. It claims that it has the right to do all this again. 
The American Constitution makes the will of the people, ex- 
pressed in due forms of law, the supreme authority. The Syl- 
labus of the Pope maintains that, in conflicts between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical law, the latter ought to prevail. The 
Constitution of the United States provides for liberty of the 
press. The list of errors in the Papal Syllabus denies the liberty 
of the press. Your Constitution guarantees liberty of speech ; 
the Syllabus denies it in certain important connections. The 
Constitution guarantees liberty of conscience and worship ; the 
Papal Syllabus declares that only the Roman Catholic religion 
should be that of the state to the exclusion of liberty to every 
other faith, wherever Roman Catholicism has power. 

The central question in the debate with Rome is, therefore, 
Shall we turn the Constitution as well as the Bible out of the 
common schools? [Loud applause and cries of ‘No, No.” 
We must either turn the American Constitution out of our 
schools, or else turn out of them the clerical party. [Prolonged 
applause. } 








ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 


BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Few books had troubled Curfew so deeply as “ Robert Elsmere,” and 
that mainly for the reason that Elsmere himself was supremely brave, 
unselfish, and even Christ-like in self-sacrifice. ‘“ Here,” said he, ‘is a 
young soul educated, earnest, courageous, and benevolent, who gives up 
the supernatural Christ: rejecting incarnation, miracle, and resurrection 
as simply fabulous, or at best as poetic and ideal, appealing finely to certain 
imaginative moods but absolutely destitute of historical reality. Yet Elsmere 
did not become an infidel or a bad man, but if possible a better man as to 
conscientious social work than even he was as an orthodox clergyman. 
What am I to make of this? Here is a man who is a Christian without 
Christianity; a man who gets all the practical virtue of Christianity with- 
out any of its superstition. Is not this the very thing I myself want to get ? 
I wonder what Mr. Bell thinks of this? Here is a religion of reason ; 
something arguable ; something positive ; surely this points to the incoming 
of a clearer day.” To Curfew the whole argument was new, but to Mr. 
Bell it was familiar, and notwithstanding the rhetorical glamour of its 
setting it was hollow and impotent. Mr. Bell was not the man to run down 
a book simply because he did not agree with it, or to ignore the genius 
where he could not accept the reasoning. Mr. Bell never found it necessary 
to combine critical ruffianism with doctrinal orthodoxy. He was cursed, or 
blessed, with the vision that takes in every aspect of controverted questions. 

“ You have read ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ I suppose, Mr. Bell? ” 

“Yes. Every word of it.” 

“What do you think of the way Christ is represented ? ” 

“You have come to the point, Curfew. The fact is, my boy, Christ is 
not represented at all. ‘That is the fatal weakness of the book. There is 
a Christ in its pages, but not the Christ of the New Testament.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

**T mean that no attempt is made to account for the Christ of the New 
Testament. He is simply divested of every attribute that makes him unique 
— of every claim that he set up for himself — and then he is regarded as 
one of a dozen competitors for the religious confidence of mankind. I am 
not aware that this is a legitimate way of treating history.” 

“ Ah,”’ said Curfew, “ you forget that that point is provided for in the 
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book. The contention is that when the Bible was written the science of 
history was unknown, and not until a comparatively recent period has 
history become possible: the men who described Christ might be honest 
but they were incapable : they meant to tell the truth but they simply did 
not know how to tell it ; history is a modern science.” 

“ How extraordinarily charming that is,” said Mr. Bell, “and how admir- 
ably convenient! I only ask you to notice, Curfew, that the neat little 
canon cannot be limited in its use to the Bible : it must apply all round, 
and in its impartial application all history, of every age and kind, topples 
over, and the world is left without history. I like, too, in a grim sort of 
way, the blushing modesty of the men who tell us that history has been 
patiently waiting their advent, and is longing to give up to them secrets 
honorably but tormentingly withheld from all other generations.” 

“T see,” said Curfew, “that it knocks down all history.” 

“Certainly. Down goes chattering Herodotus, and solemn Thucydides, 
and military Cesar, and the whole squad of them. But formy part I don’t 
care a button if it isso. The fact is that the Christ of the New Testament 
is infinitely more miraculous to me as an invention than as an incarnation.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“ Because in the case of the incarnation I can call in the almightiness of 
God, and say ‘ with God all things are possible :’ omnipotence can work 
any number of miracles, and the incarnation would only be one of many ; 
but in the case of the invented Christ I know not who could have invented 
him. It would take such a Christ to invent himself. No one has ever done 
it in any other instance. In every essential particular Christ stands apart 
by himself, — far apart from everybody else, — and consistently apart : not 
in one particular, but in all particulars, and yet all his claims constitute one 
perfect tesselation, so much so that if one stone be removed the whole 
mosaic loses unity, and meaning, and utility.” 

“Well, now,” said Curfew, “ tell me how you make it out.” 

“Simply by what the Evangelists say. Let us assume that they invented 
their Christ, or dreamed him, there he stands the most remarkable man in 
history. Other teachers said, ‘We are in search of truth’ ; Christ said, 
‘I am the truth.’ They said, ‘Man is seeking God’; he said, ‘God is 
seeking man.’ Some of them claimed to have had revelations from God : 
he claimed to have eternally dwelt in the bosom of the Father. I am not 
at this moment asking whether his claims are valid or invalid ; there they 
stand, and they must be recognized and treated as elements in the case. 
Nothing is easier than to deny them, but we can’t deny the invention, and in 
this case it is the invention which is the greatest miracle !” 

“ But,” said Curfew, “suppose we do not believe what is invented ?” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” Mr. Bell replied. “It is impossible to 
deny the invention ; there it is, bad or good, in plain black and white ; 
somebody made it, wrote it, believed it, and upheld it.” 

“Then,” said Curfew, ‘if I follow your thought correctly, the picture of 
Christ would puzzle you as much if you had found it in any other book than 
the New Testament ?” 
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“Exactly. That is precisely what I have been trying to say. For the 
moment I am assuming that the portraiture of Christ is an invention, and I 
say that if I had found it in India, in Palestine, or in the South Seas, it 
would have been to me the most wonderful thing of the kind in history, and 
if anybody suggested that the Christ was to be accounted for by incarnation 
and not by invention, I should instantly adopt the suggestion as more rational, 
not to say more religious.” 

“ But was not poetry equal to the invention of such a Christ ?” 

“T think not. Poetry never invented such a Christ before. Besides, we 
are not dealing with elements that are simply romantic. The Christ died. 
See what the inventors did. They invented the incarnation and the miracles, 
and having invented a God they abused Him, insulted Him, killed Him, 
raised Him again, and dismissed Him in a cloud ; and yet all the time they 
are inventing such lies they make their hero talk the sublimest morality and 
insist upon the most rigorous discipline on the part of his followers; in 
short they make him contradict everything they invent about Him. No, 
Curfew, no ; the monstrosity is inconceivable. There is mystery enough in 
the gospel narrative, but there is nothing but mystery apart from it.” 

Curfew had something more to say, but he hesitated to say it for fear it 
should wound the man he so deeply trusted. Yet if he did not say it part 
of the argument would be left out. Mr. Bell must have suspected some 
thing of the kind, and so gave Curfew breathing time whilst he attended to 
the post, simply saying,“ Yonder comes the postman, so excuse me whilst 
I put my letters together, then we can go on ;— by the way,” he added, as 
he stood at the door, “ you know I am as anxious as you are to get down to 
the hard fact and truth about this whole matter.” 

When Mr. Bell returned, Curfew was prepared to take the final step. 
“T want to know,” said he, “how you account for the fact that Elsmere 
was as good a man after he gave up the supernatural Christ as he was 
before : you remember he worked night and day for others ; he was un- 
selfish and heroic ; he spared no pains to make men better. He only gave 
up the supernatural ; he did not give up the practical.” 

“So that surprises you, does it ?’’ said Mr. Bell. 

“Yes. Why drag in the supernatural when it is not necessary to the 
practical ?”’ 

“ But is it not necessary ? ” 

“Tt would seem not in the case of Elsmere. He worked himself to death 
for others.” 

“ Remember one thing, Curfew: a man who has once really loved and 
worshiped Christ can never tell how much he owes to Christ’s influence 
even after giving up what you call the supernatural.” 

“That may be so,” Curfew admitted. 

‘¢ Another thing must be remembered. A man may have given up Christ 
without Christ having given up the man. That is a vital point, Curfew. 
Never suppose that Christ’s relation to men changes with their changing 
points of view and their fickle tests of faith. It is the man who changes, 
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not the Christ. There isa dyspeptic and gloomy theology which cultivates 
a God of many moods, now sullen, now glad, now vengeful, now conciliatory, 
but that is not the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Admit that 
at least in some speculative way Elsmere gave up Christ, it does not follow 
that Christ gave up Elsmere. There is no coquetry in the love of God.” 

“Did not the brotherhood founded by Elsmere survive him ? ”’ 

“Only in imagination, Curfew. Of such institutions it may be said, 
because there is no deepness of earth they soon wither away. They are 
admirable contrivances, but the element of eternity is not in them, Curfew.” 
Mr. Bell continued in an animated tone, “Do you know the difference 
between a conservatory and a summer? Do you know the difference be- 
tween mechanics and gravitation? The world was never fed out of a con- 
servatory ; it takes the solar system to feed the world. A crane can lift a 
ton of stone, but it cannot lift the earth. The painter can put color on a 
cheek, but not into it. Without Christ as he is fully portrayed in the 
gospels you can do much good—can give much alms— you can devote 
days and nights to the ignorant and the suffering — but you cannot save 
the world. Mark that grand expression. It touches in spiritual direc- 
tions a force corresponding to gravitation in the material universe.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Boston BE tt was under the impression that nobody quite understood him. 
Possibly he was right, for no one believed that he was such a man as in his 
moments of dejection he made himself out to be. In many respects his 
character is perfectly sketched in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, for he was constantly in the moral fluctuation so graphically de- 
scribed by the ardent apostle. He truly said that it was his soul which men 
could not see, and that if they could see it as he did they would hate and 
avoid him. The fiend that persecuted his soul unto death came in the form 
of the temptation that it was possible to gratify all natural impulse without 
foregoing the favor of Him who made the impulse natural. There lay the 
lifelong difficulty of a really noble soul. What can it matter, thought he, 
without words, if a man can tell God honestly that he had never gone beyond 
the range of impulses and desires which belong to the original constitution 
of creaturehood ? Had that mixed and turbulent quantity called society any 
right to put itself in the place of God and frame a set of rules by which it 
gratified its vanity rather than justified its virtue? Besides, might not a 
man come to know that he had made the mistake of his life when in hopeful 
youth he stood at the wedding altar and said after the priest what the priest 
said after some other man? When he stood at that wedding altar he told 
no lie, he strained no feeling, he hurt no nerve in all his eager frame ; but 
the days and the years went by, and subtle change was wrought as if in the 
silence of a dream, and another face lighted up the sky like a star, and 
another voice found its way into his heart, and so great displacement was 
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effected, and a horrible emptiness craved attention. Could not the sobered 
love which belongs to memory coexist with the intoxication of a hope that 
pleaded its suddenness as a proof of its innocence and inspiration? Thus 
the fiend talked to Boston Bell, and told him all the great lies which the 
devil has ever invented and which require a devil to put them into words 
which the heart can understand. Expressed in these poor terms the vul- 
garity of the lie is palpable, but whispered to the heart in medicated hints 
— meant for good — fitted to the mystery of nature — perfumed with poetic 
odors — who can tell what havoc they may work! What a lure, too, there 
is in life, leading us all along by slippery lines and tempting us to think that 
we will not go farther than the point we have fixed upon in some nice caleu- 
lation of experiments. We will come back unscathed. We will come back 
quite soon. The door may be left ajar, for it is but a moment we shall be 
gone. Thus the fiend plies his victim. Boston Bell felt that in his case the 
temptation itself was a sin. Had he been talking to another man he would 
have said the contrary, but upon himself he was always severe. To another 
man he would have said — Christ was tempted, yet without sin ; in every 
temptation recognize the greatness as well as the infirmity of your own 
nature ; because you are worth destroying you are worth saving. To him- 
self he could not say this, yet, poor soul, he sometimes needed this very 
gospel. Out of all this experience came not a little of his wonderful power 
as a preacher, and yet even in the happiest use of this power there was the 
bitter sorrow that his influence was the result of an undeclared experience. 
If Boston Bell had been less pure he would have been less sensitive. He 
trembled on the brink, but an unseen hand saved him in his uttermost weak- 
ness. 

“ Would it be wrong for me to see her again?” 

The fiend derided the suggestion. 

“She is a wonderful girl. Those opalescent eyes haunt me. That speech 
in the hay-loft was the speech of a fine-hearted apostle. There could be 
nothing wrong in an interview with such a woman. I want to know her 
methods of working. I want to know her very mind ” — 

“ Why not?” said the fiend. 

Boston Bell was walking by the side of the night-shadowed church as he 
said this, and the churchyard trees were swaying in the wind. 

“ Perhaps she might be brought to work in this parish, We have room 


for such a worker. The villagers would be struck by her winning manner. 
The children would adore her” — 


‘¢ Why not?” said the fiend. 

“ My God, was that the deep baying of an angry hound I heard just now ? 
It makes me tremble. —I could easily run up to London for three days and 
make all necessary inquiries. I might take a friend with me, for safety. 
Curfew might go. Curfew oucht to see what Christian work really is. — 
What was that shadow? Was some one crossing the churchyard? Is 
some one calling me? I heard what might have been a voice from a far- 
away shore. Do spirits call to us? Do dead mothers come to save their 
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sons? . . . The shake of her hand sent a thrill through me, and her voice 

. ean the dead hear, or see, or feel? Thank God for these shadows, 
they are most friendly . . . they make sin possible . . . they almost pardon 
it . . . if [found it convenient to go to London” — 

“ Why not ? ” said the fiend. 

‘‘God —God—why are we so made? Is it best? Will all end well ? 
Will the lion and the lamb, the wolf and the kid, the hawk and the dove 
within us, be brought to a happy reconciliation ? Will Iscariot become as 
John? Willhe quite rub out the blood-mark? .. . To-night I am in the 
power of the enemy. ... There is a hot streak in this cool night wind 

. it isa heat with judgment in it. . . . I am not alone, and I know it ; 
the battle within me is being also fought in the air by others. .. . There is a 
prayer in my throat, but I cannot utter it. . . . O my mother, come to me 
and be to me as God.” 

Boston Bell worked out the whole mystery of life from bis heart as the 
centre. Other men work intellectually and never go farther than logie will 
carry them. Boston Bell was impatient of formal argument because it 
never glowed and throbbed with passion. It was enfeebled by its own 
vanity. Mere cleverness may run the errands of life, but can never carry 
its testing cross. By the heart Boston Bell judged everything, — the Bible, 
the landscape, the star-crowned night, the dogmas of religion, the offers of 
the gospel ; whatever touched his heart in its divinest moods bowed him 
in willing and tender homage. Hence his conflicts, his sorrows, the aber- 
rations which separated him from reasoned and calculated respectability, 
and hence, too, the thrill of countless and unutterable joys. A man can 
easily find companionship for his intellect, because it can live in public and 
talk aloud; but the companions of his heart must enter by the use of pass- 
words, for strait is the gate and narrow is the way leading to the innermost 
shrines of trust. By this protected road Curfew Jessell had penetrated 
into Boston Bell’s very soul; had, indeed, won a woman’s victory over a 
strong man’s faith. 

“Tf Curfew goes with me to London I shall feel quite safe. What a 
child he is, yet what a man — what a hero. . . . I would not speak to the 
young woman but in Curfew’s hearing. . . . I might get her address through 
one of my four friends . . . but I forget . . . I asked her where she might 
be found, and she gave me her official address . . . that is best, for I want 
official information, and in that information Curfew would be intere ted. 
...O my head... my temples throb... the old church walls have 
softened into shadows ... the stonework is all gone ...I heard the 
rustle of garments passing me in the wind... Iam not afraid: I am 
spell-bound.” 

When he returned to his study an enemy might have pitied him, for his 
look was that of a man who had lost all his strength. The books had become 
shadows, too; the house was but a cloud, and the place he knew so well felt 
strange and cold. His own voice now startled him, for he thought it was 


telling secrets even when talking forced commonplaces, and his attempts at 
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easy intercourse seemed to convict him of dishonesty. But the fight was 
done. When the morning came and reconstructed the church and set up 
everything in its familiar place, it carried on its blessed work as if it knew 
that a great victory had been won at great heart-cost. Never did the old 
church look so hospitable ; never did the gravestones carry such a treasure 
of light ; never did the dew look so little like tears and so much like jewels; 
everything lay within the protection of the deep and tender peace: the 
pasture, the browsing cattle, the wheeling birds, the thatched village — all 
seemed to be parts of a lovely whole, and to have some consciousness of the 
presence of a mystery. Yes, the agony was all over. By the power of God 
the troubled soul, at once so strong and so weak, had dashed the enemy in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Doctrines OF THE JEsuITS. By Paut Bert, Member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Professor at the Faculty of Sciences. English Trans- 
lation. Boston, Mass.: B. F. Bradbury & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 612. 


This work deserves careful study and wide dissemination. It is not an 
attack on the Catholic Church, but upon the principles of the Jesuits as ex- 
hibited in their latest standard text-books on morals. It consists for the 
most part of a translation of the celebrated treatise of the Jesuit Father 
Gury of the College of Rome, on Theological Morality. The instruction of 
Roman Catholic priests is conducted on the basis of the principles of this 
volume in scores of institutions under Jesuit control. The revelations of 
the character of Jesuit morality made in this translation are likely to amaze 
readers who suppose that the principles and practice of the Jesuits have 
changed for the better since the days when Pascal held them up to the exe- 
eration of civilized mankind. 

Professor Bert, of the French Chamber of Deputies, is one of the chief 
opponents of the Jesuits in their attempt to control education in France. 
Several speeches of his in a debate in the Chamber in 1879 drew upon 
him a storm of ultramontane criticism. He replied by translating the larger 
part of Gury’s authoritative work from Latin into French. The result was 
an overwhelming exposure of the harm resulting to society from allowing 
Jesuits to become instructors of youth. We have been accustomed to read 
Gury in the original Latin, and rejoice that the public at large has now the 
means of examining in English this astonishing, but thoroughly characteristic 
Jesuit treatise. From the preface of Professor Bert’s work we extract the 
following summary, which we find fully justified by the pages to which the 
references point. 


I do not insist on Pascal’s revengeful imprecations, which vibrate yet in all mem- 
ories. But it will be sufficient to look over the present book to see that the Jes- 
uits have in no point renounced the famous doctrines of probabilism (pages 65-72), 
and of philosophical sin, cause of the invincibly erroneous conscience (page 62-72). 

A great deal might be said about secret compensation, so energetically condemned 
by the civil law and by lay morality ; so completely approved, and oftentimes so 
spiritually taught, by the Jesuit (pages 88, 187, 272, 282, 291). The theory and 
practice of this thieving art is found in many passages of the book, and one shud- 
ders in thinking how many deluded persons such teaching has sent before the 
criminal tribunals when it fell on well-disposed natures. What of the theory of 
theft so-called ? Its gravity is according to the fortune of the victim; and not, 
as in our codes, according to the circumstances of escalade, infraction, etc., ete. 
(page 183). And the light theft, which is not passable for damages! And indul- 
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gence for thievish servants (page 184)! And necessity excusing theft (page 184)! 
And the possibility of interesting God for the success of a theft (page 103) ! 

In reading the Jesuits, I have often evoked before my mind the image of what 
would be a complete specimen of their intellectual and moral fabrication. We can 
almost see him, while I write, stealing on over there, discreetly, in the shadows of 
the wall. It is not that he always puts on the mask of humility given to him in the 
comedy : often, he is loud in talk, and of arrogant bearing. But you will recog- 
nize him in this, you can never see his eyes: the constitution of his masters have 
taught him ‘‘ to look lower than the one to whom he speaks.” His secret thought 
will escape you, and his close-shut lips will not betray him. But such as he is, 
young or old, if he is well impregnated with his authors, with Gury only, be on 
your guard. 

Trust him not, O young maiden! do not say that thou art without fear, because 
he is betrothed to thee in a half sacrament. If thy fortune disappears, or if his 
increases, he will abandon thee without remorse, with authority from his director 
(pages 373, 404) ; it is his right to doso, if between thee and him there is a nota- 
ble difference of situation (page 400), and that whatever may have been his pre- 
vious protestations (page 463). Beon your guard; because, if warmed by his 
immoral reading, he incites thee to evil-doing, even after a solemn promise of mar 
riage, he may abandon thee with thy child (pages 203, 267, 417). Trust him not, 
even if he marries thee ; for he can, by the simplest of processes, sever the bond 
two months after marriage, if he declares its requirements not to have been ful- 
filled (page 376), and leave thee mercilessly, and dishonored. Trust him not; be- 
cause if, in pronouncing the sacramental words, he has had the intention not to 
contract marriage, the act will be void: mind it (pages 407, 408). Trust him not; 
because he will not trust thee, knowing that, if thou art a pupil of the same mas- 
ters, thou canst, without remorse, and persuaded that thou dost him ‘‘ no wrong,” 
abandon thyself to others before thy marriage, and hide from him the existence of 
children born of thee (pages 375, 405). 

Trust him not, ye his wife! if some contagious sickness is upon thee; for his 
moral law does not oblige him to take care of thee (page 468). Trust him not, as 
he will not trust thee; because thou hast the right to abandon him in the same 
case ; and besides, the casuist authorizes thee to borrow from his purse recklessly 
(pages 178, 215). 

Do not take him as a servant ; because he knows thoroughly the theory of little 
thefts, thefts of articles of food, with the conditions of restitution (page 184) ; 
and if he judges that you do not pay him enough, or make him work too much, 
he will find a way to establish the just equilibrium (pages 188, 218). 

Beware of him, all of you, and avoid him as the plague! neither your goods 
nor your life, nor your honor are in safety with him. 

Because if he advises and induces a thief to plunder your house, he owes you 
nothing (pages 194, 108, 233); because if he is a judge and renders against you, 
for complicity with his colleagues, an unjust sentence bought with a bribe, he owes 
you nothing (page 234); because, if his children or, his servants have destroyed 
some of your property,he owes you nothing (page 235) ; because, if he sees a thief 
take away your goods, and he receives money as a bribe for his silence, he owes 
you nothing (pages 237, 249); because if he has set fire to your house, wanting 
an occasion to steal, he owes you nothing (page 196); because, if he has killed 
your cow, in firing willfully at your donkey, he owes you nothing (pages 56, 196, 
247); because if he has burned your house, wanting to burn your neighbor's, he 
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owes you nothing (pages 196, 228, 233); because, if he is the thief and you are 
accused and condemned for his theft, he owes you nothing; even should he have 
committed that theft in order to have you suspected of it (pages 195, 216); because, 
if you are the creditor of a man whom he has assassinated, he owes you nothing 
(page 203) ; because, if you are the wife or the child of a man murdered by him, 
and if that man was leading a bad life (page 242), or even was soon to die (page 
203), he owes you nothing; because he in no case owes you anything, if in killing 
your father he believed he was killing another man (page 228); neither if, hav- 
ing voluntarily murdered your father, he deems that you are able to provide for 
yourself (page 205). 

Because he can defame you freely, if he is skillful and has profited well by his 
lessons (pages 161, 168); and even when the defamation is without excuse and 
compels damages, he can avoid paying them, if he deems the conservation of his 
good reputation ‘‘ useful to religion ’’ (page 162); because he can seduce a young 
girl, even under promise of marriage, and have children by her, and then abandon 
her mercilessly, if he can argue a certain inequality of situation either previous or 
subsequent to the promise (page 463); and do not speak to him of coming to 
the help of the poor girl, because he would answer you loftily, that ‘‘ the loss of 
virginity can neither be estimated nor indemnified ” (pages 204, 243) ; because, if 
you take in his house some poisoned nourishment destined for another, he is not 
bound to warn you, and besides, after your death he will owe nothing to anybody 
(page 223). 

What yet remains to be spoken of ? Absurd superstitions (pages 111, 112): 
the deviltry of turning tables, for instance (page 113) ; diabolical possession (page 
113) ; carnal intercourse with devils! Political formulas : kings holding their power 
only from the church (page 78)! Doctrines of the most savage intolerance ; her- 
etics considered, though rebels, as subjects of the church, and under its laws 
(pages 80, 356, 382); terrible phrase which logically calls for the auto da jes 
their children baptized in spite of them (pages 329, 346) ; interdiction to notifying 
a Protestant minister that his co-religionist is dying and calls for him (page 108) ; 
audacious infractions of the prescriptions of civil law taught and justified (pages 
83, 311, 326); substitution and trusts (page 254); dissimulation of inheritance 
(page 253), fraud of duties (pages 91, 205), ete. ; the difference of gravity of sins 
according to their being advantageous or not; wonderful Jesuitical discovery 
(pages 127, 136) ; the murder of an innocent one, the excuse for which is hidden 
under obscure and fearful conditions (page 137); the theory of denunciation, com- 
mended by the constitution of Ignatius, introduced in the lay world, and highly 
recommended (page 104); destruction of books under interdiction, and their 
theft openly preached (page 106); contempt for paternal authority, when it is a 
question of entering into religious orders; and ferocious heartlessness towards 
parents (pages 131, 133, 319); the art of cheating at play (page 297); the legiti- 
macy of slavery and the slave-trade (page 177) ; illegal opening of bodies (page 
330); the most brazen-faced usury, hidden behind the prescription of the 
ehurch which prohibits it (pages 255, 259, 260); violation for money of a prom- 
ise of marriage (pages 373, 404); the injustice of the civil marriage (page 380), 
the numerous causes for the destruction of the marriage tie (pages 376, 384) ; 
scorn for the people, and crawling before the great (pages 103, 384, 400, 412) ; 
false witness (page 157) ; lies (page 165); perjury, mental restriction (page 156) ; 
the nullity of marriage with infidels or heretics; distinction between the value of 
legacies not under legal formalities; void if profane, valid if pious (pages 252, 
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280); the chase in prohibited time (page 180); the audacious clerical imperti- 
nence of taking up the old thesis that the clergy are not under the civil law. 
(page 80). 


Missourr: A Bone or Contention. By Lucien Carr. American 


CommonwealthsSeries. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1888. 


A number of the volumes of this interesting series are pleas for certain 
views of local and national history. Their sub-titles give a hint of this. 
Dr. Barrows argues piquantly against the British claims on the Columbia, in 
“Oregon : the Struggle for Possession.” Mr. Browne champions Lord 
Baltimore v. The Puritans from Virginia, in ‘‘ Maryland: the History of 
a Palatinate.’ Mr. Dunn, in his “Indiana: a Redemption from Slavery,” 
shows strong predilections as to former political parties and against Gov- 
ernor W. H. Harrison, and, to mention no others, Mr. Carr in his “ Missouri” 
gives judgment against anti-slavery in State and nation at every opportunity. 
The volumes are rich in local coloring, and minute in unappreciated but 
instructive local history. Yet in reading them one needs to be aware of the 
bias of the authors on certain leading topics that he must treat, which indeed 
is very speedily discovered. 

What the world knows best of the martyr Lovejoy is not, to be sure, a 
part of Missouri history. “He did not meet his death in aslave State, or at 
the hands of slaveholders,” says Mr. Carr, excusing himself from detail of 
circumstances in the midst of his expressions of opinion. He adds: “ It would 
have been better for the cause he had so much at heart, and for the people 
he sought to benefit, if he had never been born.” Very likely there are 
men who say the same of Abraham Lincoln. And it is easily said of any 
man who in promoting truth and right meets severe and dangerous oppo- 
sition. But issues of great moral conflicts have too often reversed and shamed 
limited views to entitle them to much notice. If Lovejoy’s death was not a 
sacred and renowned contribution to a noble cause, whose among hundreds 
of thousands has ever been such? 

“ His ill-advised agitation,” this writer calls it at the outset, and moral- 
izes afterwards on the “attempt to improve the domestic institutions by a 
system of abuse ;” but he is obliged to admit that while Mr. Lovejoy’s 
“ Observer” was issued at St. Louis, “ There was nothing new or objection- 
able in the doctrines he advocated ; and the tone and temper of his utter- 
ances, when contrasted with the fierce phillippics of later times, were as 
gentle as the cooings of a dove.” The fact is, that Mr. Lovejoy’s far more 
pungent editorials against Romanism, even in a city so largely Roman Cath- 
olic as St. Louis, aroused no protest among his subscribers; and he said 
nothing of the coeval Missouri institution, slavery, till atrocious outrages 
(by Protestant church-members, among others) had occurred. Dr. David 
Nelson published in his columns a Christian argument on slavery ; and the 
editor, commenting on it, declared against immediate emancipation. ‘“ Grad- 
ual emancipation,” he said, ‘is the only feasible and the only desirable 
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way.” “The example of England is showing us that (it) is safe, practica- 
ble, and expedient.’’ To be sure he favored a free constitution for Missouri, 
like that of Illinois, as the outeome of a State Convention about to be held, 
and so did the “ Republican” the oldest political journal in the city and State. 
But when some sixty “ respectable citizens ” whipped two men on bare sus- 
picion of abducting negroes, — 150 to 200 lashes each, — and a mulatto mur- 
derer was burned by a mob, he condemned this fury of lawless violence — as 
who would not now? And when “Judge Lawless ” — suggestive name! — 
took up the defense of the negro burning, he replied on Christian principles 
calmly and carefully. He disavowed all the while any right to send publi- 
cations touching slavery to the members of the legislature or to slaves. 
No other editor condemned the outrages named, and no other was bidden 
by those interested to “distrust his own judgment so far as to pass over in 
silence everything connected with slavery.” The simple difference between 
him and them was, that he, as a Christian editor, condemned gross and fear- 
ful moral wrongs, and other editors did not. When his first press was 
destroyed in part, they approved, and when others were destroyed at Alton, 
they declared that he had forfeited all right to protection under law. 

Of all these things this interesting volume, published in “ Boston and New 
York, 1888,” has not a word of condemnation. Mr. Carr says of the 
Christian minister thus treated : “In consequence of his persistence in this 
objectionable course,” i. e. condemning man-whipping and man-burning (not 
in advocating state freedom), “he found that a longer residence in St. 
Louis was neither profitable nor safe.” Not a word of censure of mobs at 
St. Louis or at Alton. Is this creditable history in 1889? “The people of 
St. Louis took the law into their own hands, (and) exercised a right or a power 
— it is immaterial by which name you call it — which is inherent in all 
communities.” Is it “immaterial” whether books in the hands of American 
citizens and American youth apologize for lynch law or not? In this day 
of anarchy is it “immaterial” whether attractive volumes, widely read, 
teach the true American doctrine of reverence for the laws, or merely 
call an outburst of brutal mob violence “a sad tragedy,” and characterize 
a Christian condemnation of it, in ever so excellent a spirit as going “ into 
a powder-mill with a lighted candle.” 

Having had occasion of late to go over the original historical statements 
with the recent volumes, like that of Henry Tanner of Buffalo, “an eye- 
witness,’’ and the biography of Enoch Long (Chicago Historical Society’s 
Collection, vol. ii.) the present writer has been impressed with the extraor- 
dinary gentleness of the Alton martyr and the lack of appreciation of it on 
the part of the general reading public. Lovejoy’s letters to his mother and 
to Dr. Joshua Leavitt do not show any more quiet heroism than they do 
mildness and kindness. Avowing his principles in a public address, 1835, 
he said : “I am ready not to fight, but to suffer, and, if need be, to die for 
them. . . . Have I ever by word or deed, directly or indirectly, attempted 
or designed to incite slaves to insubordination? God forbid. I would as 
soon be guilty of arson and murder.” “I stand upon the Constitution.” 
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The next year in his first issue at Alton he said that he would not yield to 
“the new system of attempting to destroy by mob violence the rights of 
conscience, the freedom of opinion, and the freedom of the press.” He 
added, “ We intend not todeal in harsh denunciation. . . . The only weapon 
we would use is the truth, the only sentiment we would appeal to, the moral 
sense of the community.’ In the very climax of the tragedy at Alton, it 
is testified by all that “there was no bitterness in his heart, no venom on 
his tongue, no sound of fury in his voice.” The personal descriptions give 
him “a round, pleasant face, full of good humor,” — “a countenance ex- 
pressing great kindness and sympathy.” It is a revelation to find how 
devout and Christianly sweet the temper of the man was in awful peril, as 
of one who in close communion with God had quietly placed himself in his 
hands for life or death. The promises of the Psalms were very real and 
delightful to him. His preaching was that of one who had been with 
Jesus. The rugged seriousness of the time made all sentimentalism impos- 
sible, but set off the more strongly an elevation of character which has been 
compared to that of St. John and St. Francis d’Assisi. “ Not a Boanerges, 
but a gentle man always.” One who was present when he made his defense 
at a public meeting says: “ Not an epithet or unkind allusion escaped his 
lips, notwithstanding he knew he was in the midst of those who were seeking 
his blood. . . . He had been all day communing with God. His countenance, 
the subdued tones of his voice, and whole appearance indicated a mind in a 
peculiarly heavenly frame, and ready to acquiesce in the will of God, what- 
ever that might be.” One is glad of the occasion furnished by Mr. Carr’s 
publication to recall these facts. 

It is said in the volume that before his murder, ‘‘ no personal injury was 
done him ;” but it is not said how narrowly he had escaped death at Alton 
and St. Charles (where he was attacked), his presence of mind and calm 
bravery disarming furious mobs. It is said that “he was not shot until he, or 
some of his friends, had fired upon and killed one of the mob.’ But it is 
not said that this was in returning the fire of the mob upon the warehouse 
(see letter of Winthrop S. Gilman, Esq., now of New York ; Tanner, 155), 
which puts an altogether different face upon the matter. It is said that 
“when he arrived in Alton he resumed his crusade against slavery, in 
defiance of pledges which his opponents assert he had made to the contrary.” 
The order of words here, like all the representations in the book, is preju- 
dicial to the martyr as far as possible. Is there any evidence of such 
pledges ? He intimated that being now in the free State of Illinois he should 
have less occasion to refer to slavery. Is thisa pledge of silence? He was 
still opposed to abolition. He might yet advocate colonization v. abolition ! 
Mr. Tanner pronounces the story of such pledges “a false report.” At the 
meeting even, where he is asserted to have made them, “ he avowed himself 
an uncompromising enemy of slavery,” and ten of the most respectable 
citizens testified that he closed his remarks as follows : “ But, gentlemen, 
as long as I am an American citizen, and as long as American blood runs in 
these veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to speak, to write, and to publish 
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whatever I please on any subject, being amenable to the laws of my country 
for the same.” Is there any “ defiance of pledges made to the contrary ” in 
all this ? 

There is a notable editorial of this Christian martyr on the question, ‘“‘How 
and by whom is emancipation to be effected ?”’ “The answer is by the masters 
themselves. No others can effect it, nor is it desirable that they should, even if 
they could. Emancipation, to be of any value to the slave, must be the 
free, voluntary act of the master, performed from a conviction of its pro- 
priety. This avowal may sound very strange to those who have been in the 
habit of taking the principles of the Abolitionists from the misrepresenta- 
tions of their opponents. ... As to the particular mode-of effecting eman- 
cipation. This too, belongs to the master to decide. When we tell a 
distiller, or vender of ardent spirits, that duty requires him to forsake his 
present business, we go no farther. It belongs not to the preacher of tem- 
perance to dictate what particular use they shall make of those materials 
now so improperly employed. He may do anything, convert his build- 
ings and appurtenances to any use so that it be a lawful one.” He cited 
the old Illinois State Temperance Society as purposing no violent shut- 
ting of “a single grog-shop belonging to their neighbors.” And for this sort 
of gentle advocacy of reform by “light, and love, and argument, and fact,” 
this good man was murdered, November 7, 1837. 

If the story of those evil days is to be retold, even in part, there should 
be no variation from established facts. No “attempt to apotheosize Love- 
joy ” is perceptible anywhere ; but if one indulges in censure while declar- 
ing, as Mr. Carr does, “ with the circumstances of this sad tragedy we do 
not propose to concern ourselves,” his censures should be only such as the 
circumstances justify. Else violence is done to history, is it not ? 

One thing should never be lost sight of in any representation that pro- 
fesses to be a true one. It is that the immediate cause of the shocking 
Alton riot of November 7 was a public meeting of citizens four days before. 
Other meetings had inflamed the people against the friends of liberty and 
law. But this was the worst one held even in Alton. Mr. Gilman had 
offered some resolutions “ declaring in substance the right of every citizen 
to speak, write, or print . . . being responsible to the law,” and pledging pro- 
tection of person and property “irrespective of all moral, political, or reli- 
gious sentiments. . . . on the ground of principle solely.” Being referred to 
a committee, the next day (November 3) it was reported that they demanded 
too much and conceded too little,” and there must be a “ mutual sacrifice 
of prejudices.” One thinks of Mr. Webster’s bidding the North “ conquer 
her prejudices !”’ A resolution in favor of a properly conducted religious 
paper was rejected, and it was voted “indispensable that Mr. Lovejoy 
should not be allowed to conduct a paper.” Mr. Tanner says: “Had the 
leading citizens united with us at this meeting to sustain the civil rights of 
Lovejoy, any mob that could have been raised might have been overcome.” 
And murder could not have followed. This judgment of a competent wit- 
ness, writing after long and calm reflection upon personal experience at 
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the time, is far more trustworthy than that of a manifestly prejudiced 
advocate of Missouri prejudice. 

It is essential to a candid history of any reform that the historian should 
appreciate the end in view and the spirit of the reformers. Else acts 
and positions in detail will be misjudged. The literary rule, “look at 
the work from the author’s standpoint,” is not entirely applicable, yet not 
entirely inapplicable to the work of reformers. Mr. Carr fails utterly 
in his estimate of the ends and spirit of Mr. Lovejoy and his Illinois 
friends, and therefore his one-sided representations — though bearing a 
Boston imprint and the date of 1888 — cannot be accepted as candid and 
fair history. 

Grorce F. Macoun. 


GENERAL Gorpon. By Sir W. Butter. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 255. 


In a series entitled “ English Men of Action,’ Macmillan & Co. have 
made the reading public their debtor by issuing the Life of General Gor- 
don in a form both attractive and convenient. The narrative of the life of 
this great moral hero and philanthropist is so concise, clear, and comprehen- 
sive as to captivate the reader. A man who “ knowing neither sorrow nor 
fear, walks alone all confident in his courage —such a man” says the Chi- 
nese philosopher, “although he may love life, will love something better 
than life, and although he may hate death will hate something more than 
death.” This description of a perfect man, written more than two thousand 
years ago, is a just characterization of Gordon. “I esteem it a far greater 
honor to promote peace than to gain any paltry honors in a wretched war,” 
was his reply to the question why he again proceeded to China in answer to 
urgent calls. “ People have little idea how little glorious war is. It is organ- 
ized murder, pillage, and cruelty.” ‘Every one laughs at me, but I do not 
care.” “The praise and blame of the world are equally indifferent to me.” 
“TI am much worn, and I wish I had my rest, but it will not come till I have 
done His work.” “I have set my face to the work, and I will give my life to 
it.” ‘God must undertake the work, and I am for the moment as His in- 
strument.” 

Gordon knew that from God alone could be received strength to sustain 
him in the long lonely hours in the desert or in besieged Khartoum. “ The 
Almighty God will help me,” was the last message which an anxious world 
received from him. Scorning the dictates of petty superiors who were 
ignorant of the needs of this vast African country, he braved death in his 
endeavors to suppress the horrible slave-trade. ‘I declare if I could stop 
the slave-traffic, I would willingly be shot this night,” he says, and so he 
labored to establish a permanent system of government in the valley of the 
Nile. 

The tragic death of this “ martyr to duty” is thus described by Mr. But- 
ler :— ; 
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On the morning of Monday, January 26, . . . just as day was breaking, Gor- 
don, roused from one of those short and troubled slumbers which for months had 
been his only rest, quitted the palace and moved at the head of a small party of 
soldiers and servants toward the church of the Austrian Mission. Walking a few 
yards in advance of the party, Gordon drew near the church. The short and mys- 
terious dawn of the desert was passing into broader day — over the palm-trees on 
the edge of the Blue Nile the eastern sky was flushed with the red of the com- 
ing sun. From the lost town, still lying in shadow to the right, the shouts of a 
victorious enemy and the cries of a perishing people rose in deeper volume of sound. 
Ere yet the little band of footmen had crossed the open space between palace and 
church, a body of Arabs issued from a neighboring street. For a moment the two 
parties stood face to face, then a volley of musketry flashed out at close range, in 
the yet uncertain light, and the bravest and noblest soldier of our time was no 
more. 


Thus ended the career of one who had given his life for his country and 
humanity. The underlying causes which resulted in the sacrifice of this 
noble man are not far to seek — greed of gain and jealousy in Egypt, 
party strife in England, combined with presumptuous ignorance. 

His death and the difficulties experienced in sending out the Gordon 
Relief Expedition because of party strife, illustrate the disastrous effects 
often arising from partisan politics devoid of genuine patriotism. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. PROF. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D. D., CHICAGO THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


67. Is the Divine character of the Bible, as an inspired book, in danger of 
being overthrown by the results of modern Biblical criticism ? 

I recognize the exceeding delicacy of the discussion to which this ques- 
tion leads. Indeed, I have not been in the habit of taking up any critical 
inquiry without prayer for Divine guidance. It is legitimate for us to 
inquire whether the authority of the Scriptures, as inspired, is in danger of 
being overthrown by modern critical theories. 

Modern criticism, as set forth by Christian scholars of the advanced 
school, claims that the Pentateuch is made up of various documents, at least 
five in number, written down at various times long after Moses, although 
having the stamp of his personality and of his spirit. Critics of the grosser 
sort, like Kuenen, see in two of these writings more or less distinct traces of 
what they are pleased to call pious fraud, while men like Professor De- 
litzsch see in them traditions preserved with a good degree of faithfulness 
which have come down from the great law-giver. 

Modern criticism on internal evidence disputes the genuineness of the 
Psalms ascribed to David, and not only assigns the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters of Isaiah to a later author, sometimes called Deutero-Isaiah, but also 
considerable portions of the first part to other writers. Indeed it is perfectly 
untrammeled in its discussion of the authorship of all the Old Testament 
books, assigning Daniel to the year 165 B. c. 

Supposing we were compelled to concede the main positions of the critics 
as proved, regarding the authorship and composition of the Pentateuch, and 
of other Old Testament books, should we thereby overthrow the Divine 
authority of the Bible? Can it be overthrown in any such way? It is 
true that some of our theories regarding the nature and extent of inspira- 
tion might be overthrown, but it must be remembered that, after all, the 
Bible rests on two immovable rocks : — 

1. The existence of Christianity. 

2. The character of the Scriptures themselves. 

1. The existence of Christianity must be accounted for. Tiere is no 
adequate way of accounting for it without a Divine revelation; the Scriptures 
do account for it ; therefore we have reason to believe them to be Divine. 

The line of argument is perfectly familiar which goes to show the super- 
natural origin of Christianity. We have no example of any other religion 
which can be compared with Christianity in its purity, and in the inexorable 
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character of its demands upon mankind for right living. It demands the 
crucifixion of self in the interests of humanity. Other forms of religion 
contain much that is praiseworthy, but they simply display scattered rays 
of light in the midst of great darkness. No religion but the Christian 
presents the source of light. 

The study of comparative religions in recent years has become a science, 
and the theory of development is thought by many scholars to account for 
the advanced stage which we find in the Christian religion. The critics 
think they can show, in the Old Testament Scriptures, the progress of 
fetichism through polytheism and monolotry up to monotheism. But we 
do not find any such progress among any other people. Indeed, as far as 
we can see, among the great civilized nations of antiquity, it seems to be 
quite as likely from external evidence, that the representation of Paul is true 
that men have fallen from monotheism into polytheism (Romans i. 21-23). 
We certainly do not find among the Israelites, nor among the Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, the Greeks, or the Romans, any such upward development 
as is postulated. It was in the time of Paul that we find in Athens, where 
classic culture had reached its height, not one god, as the result of ages of 
development in Greece, but many. It is under Agrippa, son-in-law of the 
Emperor Augustus in Rome, that we find at the end of seven hundred years 
of Roman history the Pantheon. It was on account of the multitude of 
deities among the Greeks and Romans that thinking men became infidels. 
In no other nation, as far as I am aware, beside Israel, does the theory of 
critics seem to hold that there is a progress from lower conceptions of God 
to higher. Nor does it hold there except by an arbitrary reconstruction of 
religious history. 

Nor have we any reason to suppose that we have in the Christian religion, 
as revealed in the New Testament, a combination of that which was best in 
other systems. Ancient Israel was the most retired and secluded of all the 
peoples. It cannot for a moment be shown that its system of truth was 
derived from other peoples ; indeed the very reverse is true — that peril to 
Israel came from contact with the nations of antiquity. 

Granted that the progress of human thought has had more or less to do 
with giving shape to primitive Christianity, yet the fact remains that the 
Christianity of the first two centuries cannot be accounted for as an evolu- 
tion of religious thought among the Israelites and the Jews, or as an evolu- 
tion of the religious thinking of other peoples as gathered up in Jewish 
channels. Christianity must have had a Divine origin in a Divine Person — 
Jesus Christ, just as the religion of ancient Israel must have had a Divine 
origin through the mediatorship of Moses. The reason why the religions 
of ancient Greece and Rome ran out into polytheism was because they were 
natural, not revealed religions. The reason why we have monotheism at the 
end of Israel’s history as well as at the beginning is not, as a French scholar 
has incorrectly said, because the Semitic peoples have a genius for mono- 
theism, but because of a Divine revelation. 

Christianity is the result of God working in history. 
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Now the Bible rests on this rock, the existence of Christianity. It is 
certain that there could be no Christianity without the Bible. We can say, 
in view of the history of the church, that without this book pure Christianity 
would have perished from the earth. We can say that without the Old 
Testament there could have been no Jewish Church. The law prepared 
the way for the prophets, and the prophets prepared the way for Christ. 
The natural growth of mere tradition is shown in the extremes of Judaism 
in the time of Christ, and in the corruptions of Romanism before the Ref- 
ormation. Emphatically we can say Christianity is the religion of the 
Book ; but Christianity, as we have seen, must be Divine, hence the Book 
which prepared the soil for it, and to which it owes its existence, must be 
Divine. 

2. Whatever modern Biblical criticism may prove regarding the origin 
and composition of certain books, the fact remains that our Bible is infinitely 
superior to that of any other people. 

Scholars now have the means of judging for themselves. The University 
Press of Oxford has issued under the editorship of Max Miiller about thirty 
octavo volumes containing the Sacred Books of the East as found among 
the Brahmins, the Persians, the Mohammedans, ete. It would be strange 
if in this array of literature bright grains of truth were not to be found, 
but they are mixed with heaps of rubbish. 

It is not to be denied that there are points of contact between the Old 
Testament and certain things that we find in other literatures. It does not 
follow, however, that one is derived from the other any more than that words 
which resemble each other in the Indo-European and Semitic groups of 
languages have a common origin. They may simply have arisen from simi- 
lar conditions. 

Assyrian scholars have shown the close correspondence between the 
Chaldean Genesis and our own in many respects, but the differences are 
fundamental. We find in the Chaldean Genesis a polytheism which is 
gross, if not grotesque. We may well believe that Abraham brought these 
ancient traditions with him from Ur of the Chaldees, and that through the 
Spirit of God the grosser elements have been eliminated. 

Egyptian scholars are reminded by the story of Joseph of the Tale of 
the Two Brothers, but the latter is full of wild and fantastic fancies, and is 
evidently mythical. 

Brugsch thinks he sees that ‘‘ Moses, in compiling his code of laws, did 
but translate into Hebrew the religious precepts which he found in the sacred 
books.” But while the Ten Commandments declare the whole world guilty 
before God, the Ritual of the Dead, one of the most important religious 
works, represents the departed spirit as standing before the Judgment 
Seat of Osiris, the dread sovereign of the under world, and as proclaim- 
ing his innocence: ‘‘I have not blasphemed, I have not deceived, I have 
not stolen, I have not been drunken . . . ye know that I am without fault, 
without evil, without sin, without crime.” This certainly proves nothing 
except that before the Ten Commandments were graven on stone, they 
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were also graven on the hearts of men. In the Bible, as I have said, man 
is convicted of sin ; in the Ritual of the Dead he wraps the robes of his 
self-righteousness around him. It is quite likely that regulations which we 
find in the Mosaic ritual regarding the priesthood may have been affected 
to some degree by similar regulations regarding the Egyptian priesthood 
and worship. 

We also find in the Chaldean literature penitential psalms which are as 
tender in their confessions as those which we find in our own psalter. 
Many other resemblances might be pointed out ; the fact, however, remains, 
that when the critic and the student of comparative religions have done 
their utmost, there is still a great gulf fixed between our Scriptures and those 
of all other peoples. 

We are of course aware of the dispensational and progressive element in 
Divine revelation. On account of the hardness of men’s hearts, God did 
not bring them up to a perfect standard of living in those dark ages. He 
suffered polygamy, divorce, and slavery in a way which is not favored by 
New Testament Christianity. 

But the difference between the conception of God as it obtains in the 
ancient religions and that which we have in our own Scriptures is heaven- 
wide. Both require self-sacrifice, but some forms of ancient religion require 
the sacrifice of life and virtue. Among the ancient Syrians every woman 
was expected once in her life to prostitute herself at the Temple of the 
Goddess and to contribute her hire to the treasury. 

If we look at the most civilized nations of a younger antiquity, Greece 
and Rome, we find that the gods are simply deified men and women with 
all the passions of earth, although they are raised to Olympus. The father 
of gods and men appears in ancient mythology as guilty of the most shame- 
ful crimes. 

Some Biblical scholars have been pleased to speak of Jehovah as a cruel 
and blood-thirsty tyrant. This, however, is not a conception which is 
derived from a study of the Old Testament. He is nowhere represented 
like the gods of the heathen as the incarnation of the most abominable 
human lusts ; He is pure and holy and demands that men should be the 
same. 

There is no other literature which presents such a conception of God or of 
human society. Even Plato in his Ideal Republic, in which he embodies the 
highest conceptions of the Greek mind, falls infinitely below the Scriptural 
representation of the republic of God. 

How do we account for the difference? Is it because the Jews were nat- 
urally better than any nation that ever existed under heaven? This can- 
not be. We know from their history that they fell into the vices of the 
peoples around them, but in the Bible we have a book prepared at different 
times during fourteen hundred years of their history which nowhere pre- 
sents an unworthy conception of God, or demands an ignoble character of 
man, and this too, when we see into what extremes the people ran when left 
to themselves as illustrated by Judaism. How can we account for the fact 
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that ancient Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, or any other nation 
under heaven, should have utterly failed to produce such a book, when the 
Hebrews, who in their natural state were much like these nations, succeeded 
in producing the book which to others was perfectly unattainable? How, 
except as we believe the representation of the Scripture, that in the Bible 
we have a revelation from God ? 

If the Christian system be Divine, the book which teaches that system 
must also be Divine. In its infinite superiority to all other ancient books it 
must be Divine. On these two rocks, then, the Divine character of the Bible 
stands and cannot be swept away by any floods of critical or scientific 
research that may rush against it. 

We may as well admit that there are certain difficulties in the literary 
and historical problems of the Bible, — difficulties which infidels try to 
exaggerate and pervert to such an extent as to draw away the attention of 
men from the grand scope and power of the Scriptures as a whole. 

A person of narrow mind may be so occupied with the faults of a great 
and noble man as utterly to blind himself to the appreciation of his virtues. 
The same is true of unbelief with its stale objections to the inspired charac- 
ter of the Scriptures. I like to think of the union between the human and 
Divine elements in Scripture —the written word — as being the same in kind 
as the union between the human and Divine in the person of Christ — the 
living Word. 

God does not seem to have taken any great pains to have overcome the 
doubts of men, either in regard to Christ, or the Bible. The Pharisees 
sought a sign from heaven, but Christ declared that no sign should be given 
them but the sign of the prophet Jonah. Thousands saw Christ, but their 
preconceived views of the Messiah were such that the great majority were 
in doubt whether he was the true Messiah or not. 

If we had been left to determine his genealogy we should have perhaps 
sought a different ancestry for Him from that represented by Tamar, Rahab, 
and Bathsheba. As the Jews had their preconceived notions of what the 
Messiah should be, so men have had their preconceived views of what the 
Bible should be, and have declared if these were overthrown all would be 
lost. 

Men once argued that in Scripture as the work of the Divine Spirit we 
have the highest style. This is not true. The style is that of the men 
who wrote. In it human genius soars aloft, while at other times it droops. 
There is no style which we can consider the style of the Holy Spirit. The 
message, however, is not less Divine by reason of the imperfection of the 
messenger. Nevertheless it is true that the noble, elevated, and Divine 
thoughts which have filled the minds of the writers have produced a litera- 
ture unequaled in the annals of antiquity, so that our greatest orators, like 
Daniel Webster, moulded their style after the model of Isaiah. 

It was once maintained that the Hebrew text of the Old Testament had 
been transmitted with absolute perfection, that the vowel points were 
inspired. But this has not been found to be so. The vowel points, instead 
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of originating in the time of Moses, were gradually developed by the Mas- 
sorites, or the guardians of tradition, perhaps between the fifth and sev- 
enth centuries A. D. 

Now while these concessions were made in the last century it has been 
deemed essential to the maintenance of these doctrines of inspiration 
which are held regarding the Scriptures, that we should maintain the infal- 
libility of every statement bearing upon history and science, as well as the 
infallibility of those which bear upon doctrine and life. 

I have not seen any reason to believe that we have in the Scriptures any 
tendency to represent facts differently from what they were or from what 
they were understood to be. The question is simply this: “ Did God sus- 
pend the ordinary laws in writing history, as they obtained in a time when 
the Scriptures were written, so that men wrote the infallible truth, or did 
He permit the ancient prophets to use history as their contemporaries used 
it?” 

It is impossible even now to secure the exact truth in history. In those 
ancient times it would have been necessary for God to have suspended the 
ordinary workings of the human mind and to have taken them absolutely 
under his control to have secured a perfect record. We have a conspicu- 
ous example of the truth that these laws were not set aside in the account 
of the inscription on the cross given by the four Evangelists : — 

Matthew : “ This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.’’ 

Mark: “The King of the Jews.” 

Luke: “This is the King of the Jews.” 

John : “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 

Now this illustrates the methods of Old and New Testament historians 
regarding facts where there is evidently an effort to record the exact truth. 
Substantial unanimity of statement is secured without exact uniformity. 

In other places arising from the homiletical use of Scripture, there seems 
to be considerable freedom among the prophetic and priestly writers in using 
the facts of history, almost as much as there is among conscientious minis- 
ters in the versions which they give to certain anecdotes in the illustration 
of truth. But we never find any such strange conceits in the versions of 
Scripture stories that we find in Mohammedan literature, for example in 
the history of Joseph. The point which I wish to urge is that except in 
certain historic facts which are the pillars of our faith and are recognized as 
such, like the leading events of Christ’s life, history is not given for its 
own sake, but its primary end is instruction and warning. It is used for a 
homiletical purpose ; hence it is that some devout scholars like Professor 
Delitzsch even admit a mythical element in Scripture, just as all these ele- 
ments of history, anecdote, and myth are now used by the most godly men 
in the illustration of truth. 

So far as scientific facts are concerned, it is evident that popular language 
has been used. Whether the profoundest science which the world shall 
attain regarding the origin of all things is contained in the first chapter of 
Genesis, or whether we simply have impressive statements regarding God as 
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the Creator of all things, we need not determine. Certainly one important 
object of the narrative is to teach that God made all things. 

It is nowhere announced in Scripture that its object is to teach historic 
and scientific truth. It is clearly announced that the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures testify of Christ, and that “every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness: that the man of God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.” 

We certainly need not make higher claims for the Scriptures than they 
make for themselves, especially when we remember with what freedom Christ 
and the New Testament writers quoted from the Old Testament, sometimes 
perhaps using the Aramaic version, sometimes the Septuagint, and sometimes 
their own rendering. 

There is one point which I have not touched upon, that of doctrine. 
While I believe that there is much that is rudimentary and incomplete, and 
which passes away in the Old Testament, I hold that it is the necessary 
preparation for the New, and that in the New Testament we have the only 
revelation which the church is to expect concerning doctrine. The ethics 
of the Old Testament is, according to the testimony of Christ, imperfect, 
because it is adapted to the needs of a people suffering under it the limi- 
tations of an ancient civilization ; but, with the exception of certain temporal 
injunctions evidently designed for the contemporaries of the Apostles, the 
New Testament contains the only revelation which we are to expect and is 
infallible in its teaching. 

While I do not affirm that the positions of the modern critics with refer- 
ence to the origin and composition of the Old Testament books are estab- 
lished, I do affirm that if they were, the Divine character of the Bible as 
an inspired book could not be shaken, when we consider the Divine character 
of Christianity which is based upon it as well as the infinite superiority of 
the Scriptures themselves to all other books. 

While this is so I do not believe that any good can come from proclaiming 
these things to our congregations. As a general thing they are not prepared 
for such discussions, and might only be harmed by them. It does not fol- 
low that there are not occasions when they may be legitimately discussed. 
There are certain subjects which a father may speak of in private to his son 
which would not be adapted for a promiscuous assembly. There are certain 
difficulties in the Scriptures which we may treat of in private without injury 
where a public discussion of them might simply be harmful. 

We should remember that the best evidence that we can give of the 
Divine character of the Bible is in lives conformed to its precepts. 
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THE liquor traffic fleeces the community and so rules it. The 
United States are the wealthiest of modern nations. The prof- 
its of the whiskey syndicates, already enormous, are likely to 
increase faster than those of any other business. Alcohol be- 
comes king, as cotton did, by commercial predominance; the 
money there isin it makes the liquor traffic powerful, lawless, and 
desperate. The sovereignty of the saloon in politics is main- 
tained by the expenditure of millions for self-defense. In 1866 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Association massed the power of 
the liquor traffic so that its whole weight can be brought to bear 
upon any local struggle. Its policy is very evidently to control 
the machinery of both great political parties. There is now no 
doubt in candid minds that its influence is the greatest political 
danger of the republic, not only in municipal, but also in state 
and national politics. The severe but simple truth is that the 
most urgent question in American politics for some time to 
come will be, Shall our chief robbers become our chief rulers ? 

Emboldened by the defeat of constitutional prohibition in 
Michigan, Texas, Kentucky, West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, and by the repeal of the pro- 
hibitory amendment in Rhode Island, the vast wealth of the 
liquor syndicates is now to be used to secure the repeal of pro- 
hibition in Kansas and Iowa. A great contest impends over 
the republic, and seems not unlikely to tax its strength and 
virtue more severely than any struggle in its past history, un- 
less it be that with slavery. 

In spite of recent reverses, we do not doubt the ultimate suc- 
cess of constitutional prohibition, both state and national. 

1. Twenty-nine out of sixty-seven counties in Pennsylvania 
voted for the prohibitory amendment. It would seem that 
county local option would rescue these portions of the State 
from the grasp of the liquor traffic. 
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2. It is not often enough noticed that in recent defeats of pro- 
hibition, the anti-prohibitionist vote has nowhere been a majority. 
In New Hampshire, for instance, the opponents of constitutional 
prohibition cast only 30,976 votes last March, or 14,486 less 
than a majority of all the votes at the presidential election of 
1888. In Massachusetts, in April, 185,085 were polled against 
prohibition or 39,164 less than a majority. In Pennsylvania, 
the vote against the amendment was 484,644, that is, 13,941 less 
than a majority. It is estimated that, in fourteen States and 
one Territory in which a vote has been taken since 1880, on the 
question of constitutional prohibition, 1,621,300 electors voted 
for prohibition, and 1,965,785 against it, while 837,639 failed to 
record their preferences. Prohibition voters and non-voters taken 
together outnumbered the anti-prohibition voters by 483,154. 
This neutral factor of nearly half a million voters prevented a 
decisive result. (‘* The Voice,” July 11, 1889.) 

3. Scientific temperance education in elementary schools is 
now compulsory in twenty-five States and Territories, and is edu- 
eating, slowly but surely, a better class of voters. ‘The star of 
hope for the Temperance reform,” as Mrs. Hunt has said, 
“hangs over the schoolhouse.” The great power of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union will nodoubt be exerted 
with new emphasis in present exigencies to advance educational 
as well as political temperance work. 

4. Although large portions of the secular press are subsi- 
dized by the liquor syndicates and utterly misleading in their 
discussions of temperance issues, a sound temperance press is 
growing in power and rapidly acquiring national influence. 

5. The churches are right with few exceptions, and so is the 
religious press. 

6. The prohibition political party, already a makeweight of 
extreme importance, is likely to grow in power with every in- 
crease of the audacity of the saloons and of the political subser- 
viency of the older parties. 

In present circumstances of disaster we see no ground for 
dismay. It has always been our conviction that only a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, as well as a prompt 
pull by the various temperance forces, can break the yoke of the 
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liquor traffic from the neck of the nation. We are unflinching 
opponents of license high or low. It robs Peter to pay Paul. 
It diminishes for a time the number of places where liquor is 
sold, but not the amount sold, nor the extent of drunkenness. 
It entrenches the liquor traffic behind the cupidity of the tax- 
payers. It is justly denounced, in the famous language of the 
most powerful of American churches, as “ vicious in principle, 
powerless as a remedy. The liquor traffic can never be legal- 
ized without sin.” 

What combination, then, of temperance efforts is needed to 
meet the demands of a somewhat dark and ominous hour ? 

1. Vigorous promotion of compulsory, scientific temperance 
instruction in elementary schools. 

2. The adoption of prohibition under the forms of county local 
option wherever a whole State does not seem ripe for the reform. 

3. The withdrawal of temperance men from the support of 
every political organization that is dominated by the saloon. 

4, The organization of anti-saloon political sentiment in en- 
tire independence of parties governed by the liquor interest. 

5. Omnipotent temperance activity of all religious and phil- 
anthropic organizations. 

These measures are of immediate urgency; but other expedi- 
ents of undoubted indispensableness should be always kept in 
view. 

6. Agitation for national prohibition, so that the reform may 
not be defeated by its weakness in isolated prohibitory states. 

7. The ballot in the hands of women on the temperance 
question, as an offset to the foreign vote. 

8. An educational test for the suffrage. 

9. Ballot reform, including the Australian system for the 
prevention of corruption at the polls. 

10. Compulsory voting, to destroy the mischiefs of absentee- 
ism. 


ProFessoR DrumMMOND, whose work on “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World” is so well known to students, and whose 
volume on “Tropical Africa” contains so many valuable sug- 
gestions as to the abolition of the slave-trade, has contributed 
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to the June “Scribner’s Magazine” an article on “Slavery in 
Africa,” so timely and forceful that we gladly make its essential 
paragraphs a part of our record of current reform. 


The cause of this revived activity of the slave-trade is not far to seek. 
It is the normal expansion of a paying business. More men engage in it; 
more capital is invested in it. The Arab never retires from business. 
With the profits of his first small caravan he equips and heads a larger one. 
As the years pass, his flying columns grow larger and larger, and fiercer 
and fiercer. Now, he can attack with impunity a region which, in former 
days, he must have let alone. Formerly he fraternized and traded with the 
great interior nations ; now he overthrows and carries them off bodily. 
Having much capital and better firearms he can push farther and farther 
into the country, establishing depots as he goes, which become minor cen- 
tres of the trade. Long ago, the Arab dared not venture beyond a limited 
distance from the coast-line. Now he pervades and almost dominates the 
continent. As one region after another is drained of its slaves and ivory, 
fresh and remoter fields have to be sought out. So home after home is 
made desolate, region after region is ravished, state after state is demol- 
ished, nation after nation is mowed down like grass. Such being the state 
of matters in the interior of the country, to talk of the civilization of Africa, 
till this butchery is stopped, is but a mockery. No nation has either time, 
or heart, or encouragement toimprove. To be rich is to excite cupidityand 
invite disaster ; to be poor is to be the prey of the first murdering Arab 
who happens to pass that way. 

Where do the slaves go to? What is their final market and destina- 
tion? These questions are among the first to be asked by those whose in- 
terest is awakened in the slave-trade, and the answers are not so easy to 
put together. In the first place, multitudes are used up as mere beasts of 
burden. The mortality in a slave-caravan has already been referred to. 
Now, in all cases where a slave who is a carrier or porter succumbs on the 
march, a fresh man has to be secured from some neighboring tribe to carry 
on his load. Vacancies caused by desertion are supplied in the same way. 
The vacancies caused among the local tribes due to the filling up of these va- 
cancies, again, have to be supplied by fresh seizures of slaves from surround- 
ing tribes, so that a perpetual circulation of this human currency is set in 
motion. Again, the domestic slaves of the coast-regions were for a long 
time drained away by shipment from the various slaving ports. The sup- 
ply throughout vast littoral territories was thus exhausted and had to be 
continuously replenished from caravans arriving from the interior. These 
domestic slaves were absolutely necessary to the coast-tribes for household 
and agricultural purposes, and there can be no doubt that enormous num- 
bers of slaves have lately been absorbed to replace those exported from the 
littoral zone at earlier periods. 

But, in addition to this, it is an open secret that several large and defined 
markets for slaves exist in many parts of Africa and in the adjoining isl- 
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ands. Off the Zanzibar coast, for instance, the extensive plantations of 
Pemba are wrought by slave-labor. Owing to the nature of the work and 
the fatal insalubrity of the climate the death-rate here is terrible, and a 
ceaseless traffic with the coast has to be kept up to supply the almost daily 
blanks. The slavers of the Mozambique Channel find a ready market in 
the Comoro Islands, and even in Madagascar. Abyssinia, again, has many 
slave-markets, the slaves being taken overland to Roheita, on the south of 
Assab Bay, whence they are shipped during the night in dhows to Jeddah, 
Hodeida, and elsewhere in Arabia. Turning to the north of the continent, 
we find that almost every town in Morocco is furnished with its slave-mar- 
ket. A few years ago these markets existed in all the Mediterranean prov- 
inces, and they are still in active life everywhere south of the European 
boundaries. In a word, it may be said that almost every Mohammedan 
town in the country is a receiving and distributing centre for slaves. 

At this moment a freshly organized slaving centre has just been erected 
in the heart of one of the most hopeful districts in Africa —the north end 
of Lake Nyassa. Civilizing and missionary agencies, after years of work, 
and after the most serious cost in lives and money, were just beginning to 
tell upon that country. But everything is now disorganized, paralyzed, and 
put to confusion ; and till these Arab intruders are driven from their in- 
trenchment no further progress can be dreamed of. The very existence of 
the tribes who are there being worked upon is threatened, and those who 
know the local conditions intimately are compelled, against all their previous 
policy and inclinations, to call for the help of arms. Fortunately, this ery 
for help has been heard by willing ears, and a Nyassa Defense Fund is now 
being raised in Scotland to deal practically with this special crisis. 

But it is evident that if action along this line is to be taken at all it must 
not be local or temporary or spasmodic, but an organized system with rami- 
fications in every quarter of the continent. And hence schemes of a larger 
kind are being discussed. The general basis of these proposals is to have 
armed boats on the great inland lakes, with depots of men here and there 
who would act as a sort of police-patrol. To be more than child’s play, 
such schemes would have to be international in character ; and cooperation 
between all the countries and agencies at work in Africa would be a first 
condition of success. 

Two things give one hope that some such scheme may yet take definite 
shape. The first is the formation of Anti-slavery Societies all over Europe. 
Mainly as the result of the noble crusade of Cardinal Lavigerie, these soci- 
eties are now organized in Germany, France, and Belgium, and others are 
following in Italy, Spain, and other countries of Europe. Large sums of 
money are pouring into their treasuries, Pope Leo XIII. having headed the 
subscription-lists with a donation of 300,000 francs. What the policy of 
these various societies may be, remains to be seen, but the mere awakening 
of an interest so widespread and practical must be an important factor in 
the solution of the problem. 

The second hopeful sign is the adoption of the anti-slavery policy by the 
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German Reichstag, and its coiperation with England in the blockade of the 
Zanzibar coast. Germany has a great and momentous future in relation to 
this question. Vast tracts of Africa are now under her wing, and if she 
rises to her opportunity immediate progress may be made. But the practi- 
cal interest of England and Germany must not be limited to this. Merely 
to operate on the coast is not even to half do the work. The real mischief 
is in the interior. It is there the Arab must be dealt with ; and even apart 
from that Arab slavery which finds its main outlet at the various seaports, 
the raiding of African chief against chief and of larger tribe against weaker 
is in some regions almost as bad. Nowhere is there any real security to the 
native, either of life or property ; and the whole country, ina word, requires 
administration. Any scheme, therefore, which is permanently to improve 
the country must strike at once for its heart. And on the whole, and until 
the various colonizing and missionary agencies have begun to tell upon the 
lives and habits of the people, the establishment of some definite police ad- 
ministration throughout the interior seems to be the most rational policy. 

Such ideas as these are already possessing the public mind in England. 
Everywhere meetings are being held to discuss this question. The govern- 
ment, the church, and the most famous names in the country are interested 
in it; and the time for action on the large scale cannot be far away. 

What will America do to help? Time was when the United States kept 
a cruiser on the west coast of Africa to check this trade. But when the at- 
titude of America to the Congo treaty is remembered, and her refusal to 
touch the question of the exportation to Africa of arms, ammunition, and 
liquor, can it be said that she keeps her place to-day in that moral reforma- 
tion of the world which is the duty and privilege of all the foremost na- 
tions ? Is it true of that Constitution of which she is so worthily proud, 
that with reference to these questions, and in the words of the Prime Min- 
ister of England : “ They (the United States) have told us that, owing to 
the peculiarities of their Constitution, they are not very anxious to enter 
into obligations with foreign powers?” America has never been provincial. 
She must not become so. So manifold and pressing are now the interests 
of her own great country that she might also be pardoned if she did. But 
the world will be bewildered and disappointed if she separates herself now 
from the rest of mankind in facing those great wrongs of humanity from 
which seas cannot divide her and which her poorer brethren in every part 
of Europe are giving themselves to relieve. America does well in refusing 
the entanglements of European politics. Let her be careful lest she isolate 
herself from its humanities. 


Mr. GLapsTongE, speaking at St. Austell recently to an audi- 
ence of some 6,000 people, advocated the principle that the set- 
tlement of the question of church disestablishment in England, 
Seotland, and Wales should be left to the choice of each of 
these countries by itself. His remarks have caused great satis- 
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faction among Nonconformists and great dissatisfaction among 
Churechmen. We add a verbatim report of the entire passage 
on this large and intricate topic of reform. 


Now I am going to fulfill my promise — and the fulfillment of that promise 
will, as usual, entail a burden on you [“ No,” and cheers] — the promise was 
that I would refer to the subject of disestablishment which you have men- 
tioned in this address and which naturally possesses a special interest and 
attraction in a county inhabited very largely by conscientious Nonconform- 
ists. [Loud cheers.] You have in one sense given me more credit than I 
deserved. [‘No.”] You say that I am entitled to the credit of having 
introduced disestablishment into the programme of the Liberal party. 
[“ Yes,” and cheers.] Well, now, disestablishment is both a vast and a 
varied subject so far as England is concerned. [Hear, hear.] I apprehend 
there are few of you who think that a legislative settlement of that question 
is very near at hand. [Hear, hear.] It is a subject of the deepest com- 
plexity and attended with the greatest possible differences of opinion. 
{Cheers.] Ido not think that the most sanguine among you would presume 
to say that there has yet been in England a distinct pronouncement of the 
national voice upon the subject of disestablishment. [Cheers.] You see, 
or you believe you see, a movement of opinion in that direction, and I believe 
that you are wisely content to watch those results which are achieved in this 
country when the due season has arrived. [Cheers.] Naturally, at my time 
of life such a subject is placed beyond all possibility — all reasonable possi- 
bility — of contact with myself. [Hear, hear.] If it ever comes it will come 
to a prepared people [cheers]; it will come without the bitterness which 
unfortunately has too much marked our recent conflicts on the subject of 
Irish privileges. [Cheers.] It will come, I think, to the great religious 
community which will have learned before that time to disavow all selfish 
dependencies upon the temporal and secular arm [renewed cheers], which 
will know that the establishment is one thing and that the Church is another 
thing [loud cheers], and which will have ample means undoubtedly, if the 
spirit be not wanting to provide, to fill up whatever void might be caused 
by the withdrawal of the support from national property which the Church 
may now be considered to receive. [Loud cheers. ] 

That is all I mean to say on the subject of English disestablishment, but 
I come now to the question of disestablishment in other parts of the country, 
which undoubtedly stands in a different position. [Cheers.] But here I 
do not think I deserve the credit you have given me, because my leader in 
this matter was Lord Hartington. [Laughter and slight hissing.] He was 
my leader {laughter]— whether he is my leader I am not so certain. 
{Laughter.] But I am quite willing that he should be my leader, provided 
he will lead in the direction which he himself has pointed out. [Laughter.] 
I feel a doubt about it, because there have been subjects on which he has 
given important popular votes as a member of the Liberal Government and 
on which he has given votes directly the reverse for the purpose of support- 
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ing the Tory administration. [Laughter and hisses.] I have, however, 
some misgivings — I am not going to dwell upon his shortcomings [laughter], 
but I am going to dwell upon his longeomings. [Cheers and loud laughter. ] 
I am going to dwell upon words that he spoke when he was the leader of 
the Liberal party — about the year, I think, 1878. He attended a public cel- 
ebration in Scotland, and courageously referred to the question of Scottish 
establishment or disestablishment, and he said in terms unequivocal, ‘‘ That 
is a question which ought to be settled according to the sense of the people 
of Scotland.” [Hear, hear.] Now, I took the earliest opportunity of giving 
in my adhesion to that declaration, and I acted by that declaration, I abide 
by that declaration now, and I extend it, as it ought to be extended, and as 
I hope Lord Hartington will extend it [laughter], to the people of Wales. 
Now, gentlemen, I am going to say a few words in self-defense against 
my own friends. [Laughter.] You will hear them with patience, and I 
am very sanguine, myself, of their effect, because I can, I think, perfectly 
explain what has been a little misapprehended. I have read various decla- 
rations of friends — excellent political friends of my own in Wales — who 
have stated their regret that I was absent from the recent division in the 
House of Commons upon the subject of the Welsh Establishment. Now, 
gentlemen, I will ask you to consider with me the connection that there is 
between that question and the declaration of Lord Hartington on one side, 
and the essential importance of keeping the Scotch question in its position 
as a Scotch question, and keeping the Welsh question in its position as 
a Welsh question. I have always said to those in favor of disestablishment 
in Scotland that nothing could be more judicious with reference to their 
interests than the declaration of Lord Hartington, because this case might 
have happened, and this case, I believe, would have happened. There are 
those who say that everything ought to be determined by the aggregate 
majority in Parliament — the aggregate majority, that is to say, if England, 
with its enormous proportion of representatives, think one way, and if Scot- 
land and Wales, with their comparatively limited proportion of representa- 
tives, think the other way. Then, however Scotch or Welsh the question 
may be, however little England may have to do with it, yet the vast major- 
ity is sometimes supplied by the numbers of Englishmen, who reach much 
more than two thirds of the entire House of Commons, and that is to be the 
position which Scotland and Wales are contentedly to accept, and apart 
from their own convictions. Now, ladies and gentlemen, what I have 
always thought is that the main object was that such a question as Estab- 
lishment should be reserved for Scotch decision or for Welsh decision. Of 
course, I do not mean that England is to have nothing to say to it ; but I 
mean this, that England, in giving her decision, ought first to ask herself 
whether it is not a subject that should be decided according to the views 
prevalent in every portion of the country with respect to it, and with respect 
to it separately and distinctly. Well, now, what has happened, gentlemen, 
is this. There is a certain rivalry between the Scotch and Welsh upon the 
subject of disestablishment. [Applause.] The Welsh think, or may appear 
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sometimes to think, that their question should take precedence, and the 
Seotch think their case should take precedence. Now, the case, I think, 
stands thus— the Scotch question was first in the field. The matter of 
Scotch disestablishment, if Parliament were to decide upon it, is a matter 
infinitely easy of execution. It would produce no religious shock or change, 
because the Scotch are so well accustomed to the principle of voluntary 
support, and because, indeed, in the case of the Free Kirk, and in the case 
of the United Presbyterians, they have given examples, perhaps the most 
remarkable to be found anywhere on the face of Christendom. (Cheers. ] 
There could be no shock of any sort attending it, but, on the other hand, it 
is a fact in Wales that legally the Welsh Church is a part of the Church of 
England, and executive difficulties and legislative difficulties would have to 
be encountered in disentangling one from the other. [Loud cheers.] I 
have no doubt that that difficulty could be confronted when the case has 
arisen. Now, in Wales they have also this, that, although there is a large 
majority of Scotch representatives favorable to disestablishment, yet the 
majority of Welsh representatives is larger, and it may even be a question 
whether in the next Parliament in both countries this majority will not be 
largely increased [hear, hear] and whether in Wales there may not be 
almost a unanimity of representation on this important change. 

Now, gentlemen, I will tell you the course I have deemed it my duty to 
take. I have said the Scotch question should be settled according to the 
sense of Scotland, and the Welsh question according to the sense of Wales, 
but I have also felt that it was my duty, my absolute duty, to have a clear, 
unequivocal, undoubted, constitutional proof of the existence of that senti- 
ment. It was not a matter into which I could have rushed precipitately. 
[Hear, hear.] Supposing that I had given a precipitate vote on Welsh dis- 
establishment before full and adequate evidence was supplied to me, what 
should I have done? I should have given an excuse and precedent to all 
English members and to all non-Welsh members for doing that very thing 
which I wish to prevent them from doing — namely, from deciding upon this 
important question for Scotland and for Wales otherwise than according to 
the clear and ascertained sense of the people. Now, gentlemen, some of my 
friends in Wales, when they saw the list of the division on the Welsh dises- 
tablishment the other day, and saw that my name was not on it, perhaps not 
unnaturally they thought that I had done that which is sometimes found by 
some portion of the House of Commons to be a convenience — namely, to 
shirk giving a vote upon a question. [Laughter.] It was not possible for 
me, gentlemen, to take any such course. It has never been my Parliamen- 
tary practice [hear, hear], to avoid the difficulty by declining to give an 
opinion. It was, in my opinion, my absolute duty to do these two things — 
first of all, to wait for a full, undoubted, and I will even say repeated 
declaration that there might be no question at all upon the subject ; and, 
secondly, to pursue the same course with regard to Scotland and to Wales. 
I had therefore, allowed the question of Scotch disestablishment to go to 
a division twice in separate sessions of Parliament before taking any part 
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upon it myself. [Hear, hear.] Having witnessed that double result I 
confess that I am of opinion that the time has come when the sense of Seot- 
land has been sufficiently and unequivocally declared. [Loud cheers.] I 
did the very same thing in regard to Wales. Once there had been a division 
on Welsh disestablishment before I declared at Nottingham my strong 
opinion that the Liberal party ought to have these questions settled accord- 
ing to the convictions of the respective countries, and I thought it my abso- 
lute duty to Scotland, as well as to the country at large, that I should lay 
down for myself the very same condition in respect to Wales [hear], and, 
as I had required a double declaration, with a reasonable interval of time 
between, before I could say that Scotland had spoken unequivocally upon 
Scotch disestablishment, so I should wait for the second oceasion of a Welsh 
vote before I should say that Wales had spoken on the subject of disestab- 
lishment in Wales. [Hear, hear.] 

I am sure, gentlemen, you will understand that this was no more than the 
duty of a person holding the position that I had the honor to hold in Par- 
liament, whose vote never can be considered as a merely personal vote, but 
whose vote always assumes more or less the character of an appeal to all 
those whose general confidence he may have the happiness to possess to vote 
as he has done. [Hear, hear.] You will understand, then, that the con- 
dition which I laid down was this full and unequivocal evidence of the two 
countries. Having that full and unequivocal evidence before me, when the 
question is brought forward again with respect to the one country or the 
other I shall be ready to render a distinct account of my opinions. I shall 
not flinch from entering into the division lobby [cheers], and from what I 
have said you may be able to form a conjecture of what my vote may be. 
[Cheers.] But, at any rate, that will be the course which I shall take, and 
I shall feel that in taking that course I have done all that I can to secure 
for Scotland and for Wales the privilege of exercising a determining in- 
fluence upon what is so important to their feelings and to their condition, 
and of saving them from the danger in which they might otherwise stand of 
being overborne by an English majority rushing upon them and deciding 
these Welsh and Scotch matters according to a possible balance of English 
opinion in a directly opposite sense. [Hear, hear.] Well, gentlemen, that 
is an important matter of policy with regard to which I have no apology to 
make for the line that I have taken. I fall back again upon the principle 
of that declaration which I quoted from Lord Hartington in the beginning 
of my remarks, and I trust that you will with me look in respect to these 
subjects, not only to your own personal preferences in favor of disestablish- 
ment, which you may possibly find to be overborne by an English majority 
the other way, but that you will stoutly insist that we are bound to pay 
a certain equitable regard to the feeling prevailing in other divisions of the 
United Kingdom with respect to questions that concern almost exclusively 
the interests of those divisions. In so doing I believe that you will take the 
course most agreeable to the people of Scotland and to the people of Wales, 
and the course that is most in conformity to the political principles that you 
profess. [Hear, hear.] 
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